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HORATIAN LYRICS 
ODE X. OF BOOK 1. 

“ Rectius vives, Licini, o~ in altum 
Semper urgendo, neque dum procellas 

Cautus horrescis, nimium premendo 
Littus iniquum. 
THE GOLDEN MEAN, 


My friend, you will do wisely not to steer 
Too boldly out to sea— just ruffled o’er 
With favouring breezes; nor, with coward 


fear, 
When tempests rage, to hug the treacherous 
shore. 


The wise man chooses aye the golden mean ; 
Safe from the pinching cares and withering 
blight 
Of squalid want; safe from the gorgeous 
sheen 
Of halls that bring more envy than delight. 
The loftiest pine bends first beneath the blast ; 
The loftiest tower in heaviest ruin falls ; 
The lightning blasts the loftiest mountain- 
crest, 
But scorns to strike the shepherd’s lowly 
walls, 


The well-schooled mind hopes in the worst of 
times — 
Fears in the best—some change, or good 
or bad. 
The same great God who formed earth’s va- 
rious climes — 
The same — sad winter brings and summer 
glad. 
What though the sun of happiness refuse 
To chase thy clouds —’twill not be always 
60: 


Apollo rouses oft the slumbering muse, 
Nor always sternly bends the unerring bow. 


When tempests lower, be bold and firm of 
mind ; 
But, when skies smile, then reef thy belly- 
ing sail — 
Filled with the breath of a too prosperous 
wind ; 
And, wisely cautious, dread the coming 


gale. 





ODE IX. OF BOOK I. 


“ Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte.” 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Look you, how deep the snow is lying 
On old Shichallion’s side ; 
The woods ne’er felt a load so trying 
By Tummel’s frozen tide. 
On with the Yule-log — no half measures — 
Pile high the blazing hearth ; 
Let the oldest bin bring forth her treasures — 
Two magnums at a birth. 


Now don’t be planning for the morrow ; 
Time flies eer Jove to steal ; 

Let’s join the ladies ; — out with sorrow — 
The pipes ! — a reel !—a reel! 





HORATIAN LYRICS, ETC. 


Despise not thou love’s gentle pleading — 
The timid, tender glance — 

That joy all other joys exceeding — 
Nor shun the merry dance. 

For youth flies fast with his thousand blisses, 
The best of Jife’s short day : 

Now is the time for love and kisses — 
Then take them while you may. 

At night, o’er her sweet accents linger — 
Her last, soft, parting glance — 

The glove from her half-reluctant finger, 
In memory of the dance. 


ODE XXII. OF BOOK 1. 
“ Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe.” 


TO MILDRED. 
You shun me like a fawn, my dearest Milly, 
That seeks its mother on the pathless hills, 
Trembling at every sound — the little silly — 
Of whispering breezes or of gurgling rills, 


Gazing, with trembling knees and beating 
heart, 
At new-found marvels that she dare not 


Pass ; 
And bounding off again with sudden start 
From rustling leaves or lizards in the grass. 


Don’t be alarmed, my darling —I won't eat 
you — 
I’m not a Bengal tiger nor a lion ; 
Leave your mamma for one who’ll never cheat 


Ou ; 
You'd like a husband if you'd only try one. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. KNAPDALE, 


MY LOSS. 


In the world was one green nook I knew, 
Full of roses, roses red and white, 
Reddest roses summer ever grew, 
Whitest roses ever pearled with dew ; 
And their sweetness was beyond delight, 
Was all love’s delight. 


Wheresoever in the world I went 
Roses were, for in my heart I took 
Blow and blossom and bewildering scent, 
Roses never with the summer spent, 
Roses always ripening in that nook 
Love’s far summer nook. 


In the world a soddened plot I know, 
Blackening in this chill and misty air, 
Set with shivering bushes in a row, 
One by one the last leaves letting go : 
Wheresoe’er I turn I shall be there, 
Always sighing there. 


Ah, my folly! Ah, my loss, my pain ! 

» My roses that can blow no more ! 
Wherefore looked I on our nook again ? 
Wherefore went I after autumn’s rain 

Where the summer roses bloomed before, 
Bloomed so sweet before ? 
ill Magazine. AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 

Few historical characters have had 
harder measure dealt out to them than 
Archbishop Laud. He was unpopular in 
his lifetime; he died on the scaffold ; 
and he has been unpopular with pos- 
terity. He was born at Reading, on the 
7th of October, in the year 1573. Wheth- 
er the day was commemorated in Ritual- 
ist circles, as the birthday of one who, 
more veritably even than Charles I., lived 
the apostle and died the martyr of An- 
glicanism, we cannot tell; but there 
certainly was no such weeping or exulta- 
tion in the camp of the Hebrews that the 
Egyptians heard it, and the busy Eng- 
land of to-day did not pause for an in- 
stant to recall the fact that three hundred 
years had elapsed since Laud was born. 

Lord Macaulay’s estimate of Laud as a 
driveller and a fool is best known, and it 
is apt to be accepted with unquestioning 
confidence for two reasons: first, that 
Macaulay, a kind-hearted man, was sel- 
dom bitterly contemptuous ; second, that 
with manifest good faith and great liter- 
ary adroitness he adduces in brief space 
what seems conclusive evidence that 
Laud was a “superstitious driveller.” 
The evidence consists of a series of ex- 
tracts from Laud’s Diary. 

We turn to his Diary (says Macaulay), and 
we are at once as cool as contempt can make 
us. There we learn how his picture fell 
down, and how fearful he was lest the fall 
should be an omen ; how he dreamed that the 





Duke of Buckingham came to bed to him, that 
he saw Thomas Flaxney in green garments, 


and the Bishop of Worcester with his shoul- 
ders wrapped in linen. In the early part of | 
1627, the sleep of this great ornament of the 
Church seems to have been much disturbed. | 


On the fifth of January he saw a merry old 
man with a wrinkled countenance, named 
Grove, lying on the ground. On the four- 
teenth of the same memorable month he saw 
the Bishop of Lincoln jump on a horse and 
ride away. A day or two after this, he 
dreamed that he gave the King drink in a 
silver cup, and that the King refused it, and 
called for glass. Then he dreamed that he 
had turned Papist ; of all his dreams, the only 
one, we suspect, which came through the gate 
of horn. But of these visions our favourite is 
that which, as he has recorded, he enjoyed on 
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the night of Friday, the ninth of February, 
1627. “I dreamed,” says he, “that I had the 
scurvy; and that forthwith all my teeth be- 
came loose, There was one in especial in my 
lower jaw, which I could scarcely keep in with 
my finger till I had called for help.” Here 
was a man to have the superintendence of the 
opinions of a great nation ! 


Here indeed! the reader exclaims, 
echoing Macaulay’s ejaculation, and 
pausing to wonder how such a thing 
could be. The wonder becomes not less, 
but greater, if we extend Macaulay’s 
clause so as to include two other indubi- 
table facts concerning Laud. Here was 
a man to be the most powerful subject in 
England for fifteen years, and the trusted 
friend of Strafford! Professor Masson, 
whose voluminous biography of Milton 
embraces a careful and elaborate study 
of Laud, sees that the hypothesis of im- 
becility will not cover the facts. A poor 
Oxford student without friends does not 
rise to be what Laud became unless he is 
something very different from an imbecile. 
“ Perhaps it is,” suggests Professor Mas- 
son, ‘that a nature does not always or 
necessarily rise by greatness, or intrinsic 
superiority to the element about it, but 
may rise by feculiarity, or proper capil- 
lary relation to the element about it. 
When Lord Macaulay speaks of Laud as 
intellectually an ‘imbecile,’ and calls 
him ‘a ridiculous old bigot,’ he seems 
to omit that peculiarity which gave Laud’s 
nature, whatever its measure by a mod- 
ern standard,so much force and pun- 
gency among his contemporaries. To 
have hold of the surrounding sensations 
of men even by pain and irritation is a 
kind of power ; and Laud had that kind 
of power from the first.” This is in- 


| genious, but we have yet to learn that a 


much simpler solution cannot be given 
ofthe problem. ,. 

Laud may claim to be judged by his 
waking moments, not by his dreams, and 
Lord Macaulay, in writing him down an 
imbecile, is bound to render account of 
several things besides the jottings in his 
Diary. The world of dreams may with 
sufficient correctness be described as a 
region in which the incidents and sayings 
of waking life are transposed, distorted, 
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turned topsy-turvy, an’ made the ma- 
terials of an occasionally tragic but more 
frequently comic grotesguerie. It is as 
if a crew of mischief-making imps, with 
Queen Mab and Puck for master and 
mistress of the revels, got possession of 
life’s stage when reason, the manager, 
was asleep, and followed up the graver 
entertainment of the day with broad 
farce or monstrous pantomime, In a 
scientific age the antics of the dream- 
imps, if the recollection of them is not 
washed utterly from the mind by the dews 
of morning, mix with the gossip and the 
clatter of cups and saucers at the break- 
fast table, and are then forgotten forever. 
The man who in our day should put the 
record of his dreams upon paper except 
for purposes of amusement, or in the 
hope of throwing light upon’some curious 
puzzle in psychology, would most prob- 
ably be afool. But in the time of Laud 
the ablest men, or at least a large pro- 
portion of able men, attached importance 
to dreams and omens. Clarendon de- 
votes four pages to an account of a spec- 
tre which appeared three times at the 
dead of night, some months before the 
assassination of Buckingham, and gave 
warning of the danger to which the Duke 
was exposed. And of remarkable men — 
of Wallenstein, of Hobbes, of Voltaire, of 
Goethe, of Napoleon — it will hold good 
that we shall form an erroneous judg- 
ment, in whatever age they lived, if the 
criterion we adopt of their general ability 
and character is some personal whimsi- 
cality, or crotchet, or perversity, or ab- 
surdity. Wallenstein was a dreamer of 
dreams, or at least a believer in dreams, 
as well as Laud; Hobbes fiercely main- 
tained that he had squared the circle ; 
Voltaire was vain to an extent that would 
have been ridiculous in an Eton school- 
boy; Goethe filled volumes with anti- 
Newtonian theorizing about light; and 
Napoleon, to put it in the words of 
Macaulay himself, was “ not exempt from 
the influence of that most pernicious of 
superstitions, a presumptuous fatalism.” 
If the foljes and weaknesses of eminent 
men are to be made the test of their 
strength, and to neutralize the positive 
evidence of their capacity, it will indeed 
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be true that no one can be a hero to his 
valet. 

But there is something more to be con- 
sidered. Readers who derive their idea 
of Laud's Diary solely from Lord Ma- 
caulay are likely to form an incorrect 
notion of the document. The quotations 
are not false, but, from being thrown 
together, instead of spread over a num- 
ber of pages, are apt to produce a false 
impression. There is no dream men- 
tioned in the Diary till Laud is fifty years 
old; he lived rather more than twenty 
years longer; and we venture to say, on 
the strength of more than one careful 
examination of the piece, though without 
having made any express calculation, 
that Lord Macaulay has managed to find 
room in his half-page for almost all that 
would strike a modern reader as pecul- 
iarly silly or ludicrous in the recorded 
dreamings of Laud. The Diary is avery 
curious production. The right mood in 
which to contemplate it is, we should 
say, pointedly zof that of hard and harsh 
contempt. There is in ita vein of what 
the rudely practical man would regard as 
childishness, but which affects us in a 
kindly way towards the old bishop. He 
enters memoranda of the weather, of the 
tides, of the time when harvest was gath- 


‘ered in, which distantly remind us of 


White of Selborne. The comparative 
absence of reference to those great af- 
fairs in which Laud played an important 
part, and which were among the most 
momentous in modern history, is con- 
spicuous. Laud rarely touches on them 
with a pen-stroke. May the cause not 
have been that, in this wholly private and 
personal document, he jotted down only 
or chiefly those “unconsidered trifles ” 
which had an interest fora wifeless and 
childless old gentleman who, in more 
tranquil times, would have delighted to 
watch the habits of robins and dor- 
mice, or to puzzle Mr. Lewes or: Profess- 
or Bain with questions as to the influ- 
ences which act upon the nerves, and set 
in motion the delicate machinery that 
hangs with painted curtains the palace 
of the mind, when sensation is paralyzed 
by sleep? Sometimes the juxtaposition 
of incidents infinitely unimportant with 
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events which, directly or indirectly, af-}lands by coach, which was a wonder 
fected the course of European history, is| there.” Here is a jotting quite in the 
amusing. “I dreamed that I had lost| manner of White of Selborne,—“ De- 
two teeth. The Duke of Buckingham|cember 1, 1635. Many elm-leaves still 
took the Isle of Rhee.” The wound in-| upon the trees, which few men have 
flicted on the national pride of England| seen.” In the preceding November the 
by the issue of the expedition to the| afternoon tide was the greatest ever wit- 
Isle of Rhee was one of the express} nessed ; it “ came within my gates, walls, 
causes which led to the revolution that| cloisters, and stables at Lambeth.” This 
cost Laud and his sovereign their lives.) is the incident of the robins,—“* Two 
The entries as to the weather have an/robin-redbreasts flew together through 
interest from the vividness with which| the door into my study, as if one pur- 
they bring back upon us the old time,| sued the other. That sudden motion al- 
which, as argued about by historians, is| most startled me.” Archbishops then 
so apt to seem a mere abstraction.| brought their coach and horses to their 
* June 16,1624. The great dry summer.” | Lambeth palace by the ferry-boat, and 
* August 24, 1630. Extreme thunder, | sometimes, it appears, there were mis- 
lightning, and rain. The pestilence this| haps. “When I first went to Lambeth, 
summer. A great dearth in France, | my coach, horses, and men sunk to the 
England, the Low Countries, &c.” | bottom of the Thames in the ferry-boat, 
“January 1, 1631. The extremest wet/ which was overladen, but I praise God 
and warm January that ever was known/ for it, I lost neither man nor horse.” It 
in memory.” Tie following June is “ the) is but fair to Laud to add that many pas- 
coldest June clean through, that was ever | sages in the Diary breathe a sincere and 
felt in my memory.” And the harvest is | quietly fervent piety; that he by no 
“ notin within forty miles of London after | chance says anything more bitter of his 
Michaelmas.” This, as Old Michaelmas | enemies than that he prays God to have 








is meant, was certainly very late, and} mercy on them; and that the references 
when we hear again of “ barley re to servants who died in his employment 





within thirty miles of London at end of} have a warmth of affection which it is 
October,” we call to mind that farmers! not easy to think compatible with the 
in the seventeenth century did not un-/ “diabolical temper” that Macaulay im- 
derstand their business so well asin the} putes to him. “Mr. Adam Torles, my 
nineteenth. We meet with hints as to ancient, loving, and faithful servant, then 
the state of the roads which have a simi-| my steward, after he had served me full 
larly consolatory effect as proving that) forty-two years, died, to my great loss 
progress has been made in some direc-| and grief.” 

tions. My coach had been twice that! If we were required without going into 
day overturned between Abermarkes and | the details of his history, to give some 
my house” at Aberguille in Wales. In) means of measuring the abilities of Laud, 
Scotland he is as insensible to the pic- | to account for the part he played in af- 
turesque as Nicol Jarvie himself. On| fairs, and to understand why the Puri- 
the ist of July, 1633, he crosses the | tans doomed him to death, we should 
Forth at Burntisland, on the 2nd he is at | name his correspondence with Strafford, 
St. Andrews, on the 3rd he is over the! Lord Macaulay exhausts his powers of 
Tay to Dundee, on the 4th he is at Falk-| language in extolling the genius and en- 
land, on the 7th at St. Johnston, on the) ergy of Strafford, but he does not explain 
8th at Dunblane and Stirling; and the; the surprising circumstance that the 
impression left upon his mind by his} Jove-like Wentworth should have found 
tour through this region of romance is to| his friend of friends in a “ ridiculous old 
be guessed from the single sentence inj bigot.” Itis impossible to read Straf- 
which, as with a sigh of relief, he sums | ford’s letters to Laud without perceiving 
up the matter: “My dangerous and/that the statesman profoundly respects 
cruel journey crossing part of the High-' and implicitly trusts the divine, ‘ Your 











Grace,” writes Strafford, from Ireland, 
“whom, I protest upon my faith, I rev- 
erence more than | do any other subject 
in the whole world, and to whose judg- 
ment I shall sooner lean and trust my- 
self than my own.” “TI have here en- 
closed ... wherewith I will not trust 
any man on that side but yourself, with 
whom I am resolved to communicate 
every secret, concern it honour, life, or 
what else concerns me most.” “In sad- 
ness | have wondered many times to ob- 
serve how universally you and | agree in 
our judgment of persons, as most com- 
monly we have done ever since I had the 
honour to be known to you.” On the 
27th of September, 1637, Strafford writes 
to Laud in terms of enthusiastic trust 
and confidence. He makes a clean 
breast to his friend of all his difficulties, 
and recites the accusations by which he 
is being assailed. Laud replies on the 
24th of October, and as we mark the 
combination of firmness with tenderness, 
of frankness with delicacy, of judgment 
sound and shrewd with sympathy and in- 
telligence, in his answer, we are forced 
to believe that Strafford was not funda- 
mentally wrong in his conception of the 
man. 

The following passage, if it proves 
that Laud’s nature was less hopeful and 
ardent than Strafford’s, less expansive 
and sympathetic in acting with associ- 
ates, bears witness also to practical 
judgment of no common order : 


My Lord, when I say, the less assistance 
the more merit, | did not put you off with a 
compliment, for my answer was real, ‘Tis 
true, able and well-affected men are brave 
associates, and great services are done at ease 
by such instruments. But wot you what? 
Where many are employed at once, and all 
very able, there usually proves to be in some a 
fretting canker-worm of ambition, and that 
for particular aims makes such a division as 
gives far greater impediment to the greatest 
affairs than any want of sufficiency can make ; 
and, therefore, by your Lordship’s leave, the 
conceit which you express, of all able, and all 
hearty, and alt running one way, and none 
caring for any ends so the King be served, is 
but a branch of Plato's Commonwealth, which 
flourishes at this day nowhere but in Utopia, 
and thither I have no purpose to send your 
Lordship. 

It is inconceivable that Strafford should 
have submitted to be thus schooled by 
Laud if hé@ did not believe him a man of 
intellectual reach and penetration. It 


is by no means to the ecclesiastic alone 
that Strafford writes in addressing the 
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plans and methods as a statesman and 
soldier, in the manifest confidence that 
Laud will appreciate all he writes and 


ive him counsel worth having. Straf- 
ord’s aim was to place at the command 


of Charles a military force sufficient to 
make him absolute both in England and 
Ireland. 
Hampden and Cromwell that the only 
way to have an effective army is to have 
effective soldiers. 
his views of drill and discipline in Ireland, 
and he thus writes to Laud on the subject 
s their attempted application in Eng- 
and ; 


Strafford knew as well as 


He had carried out 


Those that I sent into Yorkshire to exercise 


those trained bands, out of desire I fear to be 
back again, write me word they are all become 


rfect in their motions and postures. But I 
lieve no miracles, and I have so much of 


the soldier in me as to know to make sucha 
number of men serviceable will require much 
more time than they have spent amongst 
them, which makes me write unto them to 
stay there all this winter, and perfect what 
the 
trained bands of England will never be con- 
siderable, till the King and the Lords of the 


have begun. Indeed, my Lord, the 


Council take it to heart, till they roundly call 
the licutenants and their deputies to the dis- 
charge of their duties, punish severely all 
a in the officers, all disobedience in the 
soldiers, and in them that ought to find the 
arms and do not. 


The date of this is November 27, 1638. 
Laud replies, December 29: 


I see your Lordship’s care hath extended 
further into your government in Yorkshire ; 
and your judgment is as right there for the 
stay of the officers which you have sent to ex- 
ercise the train-soldiers, . For I believe as 
few miracles as you do, and in a military wa 
least. And for the train-bands of England, 
I am clearly and have been long of your 
opinion, and it hath exceedingly troubled me 
to see the carriage of these businesses at the 
Board. And which is worse, I have no great 
hope to see it better. For even upon this 
great occasion, I do not find so serious and 
vigorous proceeding as I could wish. 


So that William Laud had as clear an 
idea as Oliver Cromwell «f the connec- 
tion between military miracles and the 
keeping of the powder dry. A driveller, 
a bigot, a mere ecclesiastic, would have 
answered Strafford with some vapid mum- 
blement about Providence and prayer. 

For the student of English history, for 
all who believe that the political freedom 
of England has been a main factor in Eu- 
ropean progress, an element of growth 
and well-being in the civilization of the 





He imparts to him his 


Archbishop, 


world, the passages last quoted must pos- 
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sess a pungent interest. They bring be- 
fore us, as in actual presence and in- 
tensely at work, the two artists who did 
their best to shape a sword for the de- 
struction of England’s liberty. We have 
elsewhere under Strafford’s own hand an 
explicit statement of his main purpose. 
“Now I can say,” he writes from Ire- 
land, “the King is as absolute here as 
any prince in the whole world can be, 
and may be still if it be not spoiled on 
that side.” Strafford meant that the 
royal authority in England should be 
armed with the same power as in Ireland ; 
and Laud clearly apprehended and per. 
fectly approved the plans of Strafford. 
They saw eye to eye and joined hand to 
hand to lie in wait for and murder the 
freedom of their country, Strafford, con- 
gratulating Laud on his appointment to 
the Archbishopric of yi samagees exults 
in hope of the great things which his 
confederate will now be able to achieve. 
Laud, casting his eye wistfully across the 
Irish Sea, reminds Strafford in mournful 
accents of the trammels in which he is 
bound by the Common Law, of the inde- 
cision of the King, and of the isolation in 
which he, Laud, stands. If we take one 


article of interest in the most critical 
—— through which the freedom of 


ngland ever passed, we cannot read 
such a letter as follows without a tremor 
of agitation. 


I must desire your eo | not to expect 
more at my hands than I shall be able to per- 
form, either in Church or State; and this 
suit of mine hath a great deal of reason in it ; 
for you write that ordinary things are far 
beneath that which you cannot choose but 
promise yourself of nft in both respects. But, 
my Lord, to speak freely, you may easily 
romise more in this kind than I can perform: 
or, as for the Church, it is so bound up in 
the forms of the Common Law, that it is not 
possible for me, or for any man, to do that 
good which he would or is bound to do, For 
your Lordship sees, no man clearer, that they 
which have gotten so much power in and over 
the Church will not let go their hold; they 
have indeed fangs with a witness, whatsoever 
I was once said in passion to have. And for 
the State, indeed, my Lord, I am for Zhorough, 
but I see that both thick and thin stays some- 
body, where I conceive it should not; and it 
is impossible for me to go thorough alone, 


Yes, thank God! Who the “some- 
body ” was admits of no question, Had 
there been in England a third capable of 
accepting despotism as end, and lawless 
force as means, with the resolute cour 
of Strafford and Laud, and had that third 
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been Charles, even Pym and Hampden, 
Vane and Cromwell, might have failed to 
withstand the realization of Thorough. 
But Charles was not the man to Play 
third in a trio with Strafford and Laud. 

If it was a capital crime, under the 
category of high treason, to conspire for 
the purpose of changing by force of 
policy, or, if necessary, by force of arms, 
the ancient constitutional monarchy of 
England into a despotism, Strafford and 
Laud were guilty of death. If Laud, as 
Macaulay says, was not “a traitor under 
the statute,’ which we are not prepared to 
grant, he was the intensely approving ac- 
complice of a traitor. rd Macaulay 
applauds the execution of Strafford be- 
cause it was expedient, and condemns, 
the execution of Laud because, he thinks, 
Laud was not formidable. Perhaps, at 
the time of his death, Laud was no longer 
to be dreaded; the men who brought 
him and Strafford to the block had more 
regard to the crime which those con- 
spirators had committed than to the ex- 
pediency of their death; but it is certain 
that Laud fully comprehended Strafford’s 
plans, and that he and Strafford alone 
among their contemporaries had the 
energy of logic and the peg Hit, of 
heart requisite to carry those plans into 
execution, 

We have found it impossible to touch 
upon the correspondence that passed be- 
tween these memorable men _ without 
being too deeply moved by the great 
national interests which it exhibits in 
position of deadly peril, to keep our atten- 
tion fixed on its mere biographical signifi- 
cance; but, among the materials with 
which that correspondence will ever fur- 
nish the English historian when he treats. 
of the greatest crisis in our national his- 
tory, the biographer of Laud will dis- 
cover ample evidence that Strafford’s. 
correspondent was no imbecile. 

It is probable enough that Strafford 
held it politic to cultivate the friendship 
of Laud with a view to obtain the best 
possible information of what passed at 
Court — probable enough also that he val- 
ued on interested motives the favourable 
opinion of one so influential with the 

ing, and that some deduction may be 
due on this account from his professions 
of affection, admiration, and esteem. But 
to this consideration, plausible as it looks, 
no great importance is to be attached, 
It would account for flattery, but it would 
not account for trust,. The truth is that 
Strafford found in Laud, and that Laud 
found in Strafford, the exact complement 
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of the individual views, feelings, and act- 
ings of each in relation to the King’s 
affairs. Strafford incarnated the general 
scheme of despotism in its temporal as- 
ect, Laud in its spiritual bearings. 
ud was statesman enough to know 
that, unless the temporal sword were 
firmly grasped by Charles, his spiritual au- 
thority, as head of the Church and regu- 
lator of all opinion, would be liable to be 
shaken. Strafford was sufficiently a man 
of his time, sufficiently alive to the influ- 
ences which dominated men’s minds, to 
be perfectly aware that the ascription to 
his Majesty of a mystic power, as God's 
anointed and head of the Church, would 
formidably reinforce his temporal au- 
thority. The two men stood in that po- 
sition which is perhaps best of all fitted 
to secure agreement —their aim the same, 
their conception of means and methods 
the same, their spheres of operation so 
distinct as to obviate all risk of collision, 
Other men might support this or that 
despotic project; Laud and Strafford 
threw their souls into the scheme of des- 
potism as a whole, took their lives in 
their hands, and went in “thorough and 
thorough.” Like two ravens, they an- 
swered each other, croak for croak, 
across St. George’s Channel, the sympa- 
thy of each cheering the dark soul of the 
other, and smoothing its raven plumage 
till it smiled. Laud was indeed the in- 
ferior man of the two; but in industry, 
in zeal,in intensity of application and 
steadfastness of purpose, he could not be 
surpassed. He made his soul like unto 
a wedge. He knew neither doubt nor 
scruple, turned neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, paused for no recreation, 
and was never caught slumbering. Like 
Robespierre, he believed every word he 
spoke ; his devotion to his Anglican idea 
and to his ecclesiastical order may be 
compared, for simplicity, fervour, sin- 
cerity, and disinterestedness, to the devo- 
tion of Robespierre to the idea of human 
erfectibility and to the cause of the un- 
friended millions. It is this kind of man 
who, as Mirabeau said of Robespierre, 
goes far; and it is by no means an inex- 
licable circumstance that many of Laud’s 
rilliant contemporaries, starting along 
with him in the race, found themselves 
thrust aside or left behind by the wiry, 
sleepless zeaiot, all iron, and dull-burning 
but unqpenchable fire. 

Laud’s rise into importance was not 
rapid. At St. John’s, Oxford, where he 
was chosen scholar in 1590 and fellow in 
1593, his career was manifestly that of a 
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careful, diligent, capable man, and as 
manifestly not that of a man of brilliant 
enius, He soon gave proof of Arminian 
eanings in doctrine, and anti-Puritan 
leanings in respect of Church govern- 
ment and dtecigten. He early displayed 
that faculty of making himse!f wanted to 
his friends, and of bearing hard upon his 
enemies, which is one of the knacks of 
men who get on, Small in stature, for- 
ward, confident, strenuous, with his eyes 
always about him, and his activity never 
at fault, he was a valuable ally and a dan- 
gerous foe. He courted Neile, Bishop 
of Durham, who became his zealous pa- 
tron, and to whom, if we may believe Dr. 
Abbot, he told tales of “all the honest 
men” about the University whose dis- 
courses savoured of Puritanism. He 
was, -_ his enemies, a self-constitated 
spy both upon books and men. When 
he suspected a man of too cordial sym- 
pathy with the Reformed Churches, he 
set his black mark upon. him, in order 
that Neile might take note of it, and 
speak a word to King James to his preju- 
dice. Laud took kindly to the part of 
spy; and there was in him more than a 
trace of the sycophant. He would 
stretch a point to secure the favour of a 
reat man. His marriage of Charles 
jlount, Earl of Devonshire, to the di- 
vorced wife of Lord Rich, is an instance 
in point. Blount, when the mere younger 
brother of William Blount, Lord Mount- 
joy, had wooed, and, so far as affection 
went, had won the Lady Penelope Dev- 
ereux, daughter of Walter Devereux, 
Earl of Essex. The Essex family de- 
clined the match, and married her to 
Robert, Lord Rich, a man of wealth, es- 
tate, and title, whom the lady did not 
like. She bore him, however, seven chil- 
dren, but in the meantime renewed her 
intimacy with Blount, and had children 
by him also. Blount splendidly dis- 
tinguished himself in Elizabeth's Irish 
wars, inherited the title of Lord Mount- 
joy by outliving his brother, and became 
Earl of Devonshire. Finding Lady Rich 
divorced, he resolved to marry her, with 
a view to doing justice both to her and 
to his children by her. Laud perfomed 
the ceremony, appealing to Catholic, 
Lutheran, an Calvinistic doctors in de- 
fence of the step. Had he stood man- 
fully by this vindication of his conduct, 
we might not only have defended but re- 
garded it as telling distinctly in his fa- 
vour, and as pleasantly relieving, by its 
fresh if bold outflow of human sympathy, 
the arid ecclesiastical desert of his life. 
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But he did not dare ta drink of the 
waters of nature which had gurgled up 
at his feet. His tone of reference to the 
affair is that of one who had done what 
he repented of and regretted. He kept 
the 26th of December, the day of the 
year on which he had married the Earl, 
as a day of fasting and humiliation. We 
are forced, therefore, to believe that he 
did for a patron and a great man what he 
would not have dome if reason and con- 
science had not been under a certain 
measure of constraint. 

King James was much offended by 
Laud’s conduct in this matter. He was 
displeased also with the impatient zeal of 
Laud in pressing for an enforced con- 
formity of the Scottish Church to the 
Anglican model, It struck James that 
there was something dangerously rest- 
less about Laud, an itch to meddle and 
make, an incapacity to let well alone. It 
is a fact not without significance for one 
who studies the characters of James and 
of Charles, that the former never took to 
Laud, and that the latter grappled Laud 
to his soul with hooks of steel. James, 
with all his absurdity, had in him an inex- 
tinguishable spark of sagacity, of native 
Scotch prudence and canniness, which 
kept him from such fatal mistakes as 
ruined, his dignified, accomplished, and, 
in all superficial respects, superior son. 
James was a blundering, babbling man, 
whom an instinct of what was safe and 
what was fatal kept always from the irre- 
trievable step. You —~ 4 liken James to 
adrunken Irishman making his way by 
moonlight through the familiar a 
staggering, tumbling, bemiring himself, 
but always avoiding the hole in-which he 
would drown ; Charles to a self-confident 
traveller, furnished with lantern and all 
that seems necessary to a prosperous jour- 
ney, but who mistakes the quaking scum 
of the morass for firm green turf, trusts his 
foot to it with impulsive haste, and sinks 
to rise no more. King James would 
never have attempted to seize the five 
members in the House of Commons, nor 
would he have staked his life on the 
success of Hamilton’s invasion of Eng- 
land, James's weaknesses and defects 
were on the surface; he was less a fool 
than he looked: Charles was, in all prac- 
tical affairs, essentially an incapable man, 
with shows of ability that deceived others 
and himself. 

True to his climbing, cat-like nature — 
for if he had the strength of the tiger, he 
had the wariness and wiliness of the cat 
— Laud attached himself to Buckingham, 
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and, while doing his best, by purring 
flattery, to assuage the hostility of the 
reigning monarch, worshipped the rising 
sun. The accession of Charles in 1625 
dates the attainment by Laud of a posi- 
tion of supreme importance. King James, 
though he had fretted and fussed against 
the Puritans, and liked a Church that 
would fool his vanity to the top of its 
bent, could not, with that instinct of 
practicability of his, muster up any right 
enthusiasm for so fine-spun a faith as 
Anglicanism. The zeal of Charles for 
Anglicanism soon equalled that of Laud 
himself. 

It might, perhaps, be not too bold an 
assertion, that the part played in histor 
by this famous system of doctrinal creed, 
ecclesiastical form, and political theor 
is, in. our time, well-nigh exhausted. 
While Popery, rejected of kings, is all 
the mightier for the rejection; while 
Protestant Churches seek, under the 
open sky of spiritual freedom, that stren- 
uous life with which they may confront 
Rome and defy atheism ; one can hardly 
help surmising that the composite image 
of Anglicanism will ere long fall asunder, 
and that its much fine gold will be 
permanently and propitiously separated 
from its miry clay. Its part in history 
has been so notable that it is worth com- 
prehending ; and if we would truly com- 
prehend it, we must understand its 
strength and feel its beauty, as well as 

reeive its deformities and appreciate 
its defects. 

The Anglican conception of the Church 
of Rome, in the first place, whatever 
might be the verdict of a severely sci- 
entific criticism upon its essential right- 
ness, is more large and liberal, and ap- 
peals more powerfully both to our intel- 
lectual and our emotional sympathies 
than that of the Puritans. For these the 
Church of Rome was Antichrist. It is 
in truth a coaception stupendous in its 
ghastliness, a conception which recog- 
nizes a power of evil in terrestrial affairs 
that seems to sweep God's sunlight fora 
thousand years from the face of the 
world. That the mediaeval Church, with 
the fine reticulation of its common 
Christian sentiment penetrating into 
recesses of the German forests and into 
valleys of the Caledonian hills in which 
the Roman legions never made good 
their footing, binding Europe into a unity 
of Christian brotherhood finer and deeper 
than the unity of iniperial dominion, 
should have been but a masterpiece of 
Satanic organization ; that the Crusaders 
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who shed their blood to rescue the sep- 
ulchre of Christ from the infidel, the 
monks and nuns whose prayers arose 
night and day in Alpine valleys, their 
table spread for the wayfarer by day and 
their unquenched taper guiding his steps 
in the darkness, the bishops and abbots 
and preaching friars who, amid countless 
instances of failure and of falsity, were, 
on the whole, the friends of the poor and 
the teachers of the ignorant, should have 
been the subtly hoodwinked emissaries of 
the spirit of evil; this, with the corollary 
to this, that the Church of Christ, rightly 
so called, had in those ages been repre- 
sented by a trickling streamlet of ques- 
tionable orthodoxy, giving drink to mi- 
nute sects, Berengarians, Albigenses, 
and the rest, and swelling intoa an 
river only, in the days of Luther and Cal- 
vin is a notion which seems to stagger to 
its foundations all trust in human prog- 
ress. When, from the vantage ground 
of nineteenth et we con- 
template impartially both the Anglicans 


and the Puritans of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we can well understand how, in 
firmly maintaining against the Puritans 
that the Church of Rome, whatever her 
faults, was a Church of Christ, and not 
the synagogue of Satan, Laud and his 


Anglicans would have ground of potent 
appeal to expansive minds and generous 
tempers. 

Looking back with affectionate rever- 
ence upon medieval Christendom, Laud 
and his Anglicans qualified their accept- 
ance of the Reformation with a profound 
regret on account of the rupture of unity 
which it occasioned, and with an intense 
desire that unity might be restored. 


I cannot but wonder (said Laud, preaching 
to Parliament), what words St. Paul, were he 
now alive, would use, to call back unity into 
dismembered Christendom, For my part, 
death were easier to me than it is to see and 
consider the face of the Church of Christ 
scratched and torn, till it bleeds in every part, 
as it doth this day; and the “coat of Christ,” 
whiich was once spared by soldiers because it 
was seamless, rent every way, and, which is 
the misery of it, by the hand of the priest. 
. » » Good God! what preposterous thrift is 
this in men, to sew up every small rent in 
their own coat, and not care what rents they 
not only suffer, but make, in the coat of 
Christ? What isit? Is Christ only thought 
fit to wear a torn garment? Or can we think 
that the “Spirit of unity,” which is one with 
Christ, will not depart to seek warmer cloth- 
ing? Or, if He be not gone already, why is 
there not unity, which is wherever He is? 
Or, if He be but yet gone from other parts of 





Christendom, in any case, for the passion and 
in the bowels of Jesus Christ I beg it, make 
stay of Him here in our parts. 

It would not be fair to Laud to say that 
he put uniformity into the place of unity, 
But he held that uniformity is a safe- 
guard, one of the most important safe- 
guards, of a he In the Epistle Dedi- 
catory to Charles of his Disputation with 
Fisher the Jesuit, Laud defines his posi- 
tion on these points; 


I have observed, further, that no one thing. 


hath made conscientious men more wavering 
in their own minds, or more apt and easy to 
be drawn aside from the sincerity of religion 
professed in the Church of England, than the 
want of uniform and decent order in too many 
churches of the kingdom; and the Romanists 
have been apt to say, the houses of God 
could not be suffered to lie so nastily, as in 
some places they have done, were the true 
worship of God observed in them, or did the 
ople think that such it were. It is true, the 
nward worship of the heart is the great ser- 
vice of God, and no service acceptable with- 
out it ; but the external worship of God in His 
Church is the great witness to the world that 
our heart stands right in that service of God. 


He protested against the conclusion 
that, because the Church of Rome had 
“thrust some unnecessary and many 
superstitious ceremonies upon the 
Church, the Reformation must have none 
atall;” and maintained that “ceremo- 
nies are the hedge that fence the sub- 
stance of religion from all the indignities 
which profaneness and sacrilege too 
commonly put upon it.” Laud's refer- 
ence to the “nastiness” of some of the 
churches touches upon a_ remarkable 
feature of English life in those times. 
St. Paul's was for a long period a 
thoroughfare and common lounge, serv- 
ing many of the purposes of the modern 
Exchange and the modern Club; and 
Mr. W. Longman, in his monograph on 
the Cathedral, mentions that similar des- 
ecrations occurred elsewhere. This was 
a subject on which Laud waxed very hot, 
repelling with sharp indignation the 
charge of superstition when applied to 
his reverence for holy places, “ This is 
the misery,” he cries out, in a speech to 
the Lords of the Star Chamber; “it is 
superstition now-a-days for any man to 
come with more reverence into a church 
than a tinker and his bitch come into an 
ale-house ; the comparison is too homely, 
but my just indignation at the profane- 
ness of the times makes me speak it.” ® 


*® Hari. Misceil. vol. ix. p. 21a. 
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If we deal justly, or, at all events, if 
we deal generously, with Laud, we shall 
admit that his main idea in connection 
with ceremonies and the beautifying of 
the worship of God, was more massive 
than that of our modern Ritualists. He 
does not seem to have gone much upon 
sacramentarian symbolism, or to have 
been spasmodically vehement on Apos- 
tolical succession, ** The Catholic Church 
of Christ,” he says in the exordium of 
one of his sermons, “is neither Rome 
nora conventicle. Out of that there is 
no salvation, I easily confessit. But out 
of Rome there is, and out of a conven- 
ticle too; salvation is not shut up into 
such a narrow conclave, In this ensuin 
discourse, therefore, | have eudsavoutel 
to lay open those wider gates of the 
Catholic Church confined to no age, time, 
or place; nor knowing any bounds but 
that ‘faith which was once’—and but 
once for all —‘ delivered to the saints.’” 
There is a masculine tone in these words, 
a manly preference of faith to form 
which warrants us in saying that old Laud 
would have regarded with something of 
impatience and something of contempt the 
thin and sickly Pharisaism of those mod- 
ern Ritualists for whom agreement in 
belief, as distinguished from _partic- 
ipation in some imaginary benefit of 
Apostolic descent, or sacramental virtue, 
or priestly dress, is no claim to Christian 
recognition or sympathy, 

Once more, however, we must throw in 
a modicum of qualification, Our last 
quotation shows Laud at his best. When 
we see him converting his theory of ritu- 
alism into practice —consecrating, for 
example, the Church of St. Catherine 
Cree in London —we are at a loss to 
understand why, if he had in view chiefly 
the rational decoration and seemliness of 
worship, he should have proceeded as he 
did. The ceremonial consisted in what, 
for some part of it at least, we can only 
define as regulated antics, bowings, step- 
pings, jumpings backward and torward, 
according to number and measure, with- 
out any discernible principle of beauty or 
impressiveness. “ As he approached the 
communion table "— thus proceeded the 
consecration in the most solemn stage — 
“he made several low bowings; and 
coming up to the side of the table, where 
the bread and wine were covered, he 
bowed seven times; and then, after the 
reading of many prayers, he came near 
the bread, and gently lifted up a corner 
of the napkin wherein the bread was laid ; 
and when he beheld the bread he laid it 
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down again, flew back a step or two, 
bowed three several times towards it; 
then he drew near again, and lifting the 
corner of the cup, looked into it, and, 
seeing the wine, let fall the cover again, 
retired back, and bowed as before.” It 
has been calculated that Laud bowed 
here some two dozen times, with inter- 
spersed skippings and pacings. When 
we recollect that, by the account of all 
his contemporaries, he was a diminutive, 
red-faced man, we can hardly help feel- 
ing that there was more of grotesque 
pantomime than of the beauty of holiness 
in such a performance. It is still more 
difficult to believe that Laud was not, 
more or less, conforming to some model 
of ritualistic symbolism. 

But if Laud himself had little in his 
composition except the stiffest prose, his 
theory on the subject of ceremonies and 
church decorations opened a door for all 
the poetry of Anglicanism. The devout 
Anglican of meters times may pardona- 
bly represent him to the imagination as a 
0et-priest, whose adoration rose to 
reaven on wings of beauty, who trimmed 
the lamp of sacrifice that its light might 
stream more radiantly towards the feet of 
God and fill with more reverential illumi- 
nation the temple upon earth. Whatever 
there was for Laud, there was for George 
Herbert true poetry in the choral chant, 
in the coloured window, in the hallowed 
altar, in the hushed and solemn aisle. In 
Herbert's church of Layton, which was 
“ for workmanship a costly mosaic, and for 
the form an exact cross,” there ministered 
a poet-priest indeed. While, there or at 
Bemerton, Herbert prayed and mused 
upon the beauty of holiness, 7he Temple 
arose in solemn colour and in grave, 
sweet melody, to his rapt imagination, 
When we reflect on the harshness and 
baldness of Puritan ie and Puritan 
church architecture in England ungjl the 
most recent time, and contrast with these 
all that has been done to invest the wor- 
ship of the Church of England with lofty 
imagery and melting grace, we learn to 
appreciate the spell which Laud’s enthu- 
siasm for the beauty of holiness laid upon 
many of his contemporaries. 

It is certainly a mistake to suppose 
that Laud favoured Popery, as distin- 

ished from the Catholicism of the Latin 

hurch, “The Pope,” he says in a ser- 
mon from which we have already quoted, 
“which Bellarmine hath put into the 
definition of the Church, that there might 
be one ministerial head to keep all in 
unity, is as great as any, if not the great- 
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est cause of divided Christianity.” He 
wrote to Strafford in March 1633, “ You 
must turn out the insufficient [school- 
masters], and especially those which train 
up the youth in Popery.” He was toler- 
ant of Papists to an extent which the 
Puritans condemned, but his tolerance 
would in the nineteenth century be 
called persecution. We hear of his caus- 
ing to be brought up from Winchester 
“a Popish schoolmaster and a Popish 
innkeeper in whose house many gentle- 
men’s sons of the western parts were 
bred up.” The schoolmaster and the 
innkeeper were “at the Council-table,” 
as the Reverend G, Garrard informs 
Strafford in a letter of April 28, 1637, 
* put down” by Laud. A book was pub- 
lished by the Popish party in which 
“praying to Saints and to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary ” was sanctioned ; Laud had 
it called in and burnt by the hangman. 
His Anglicanism was the typical An- 
licanism of the via media, the i. lican- 
ism of Bishop Andrews. In his Diary, 
Laud styles Bishop Andrews “ the great 
light of the Christian world.” In oppo- 
sition to personal Papal infallibility, this 
school might have gone almost step for 
step with the Puritans. One of the theses 
which Andrews undertakes to maintain 


against Cardinal Bellarmine is “that it 
me | be probably gathered from the sec- 
ond chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians that the Roman Pontiff is 
Antichrist.”* The theology of Angli- 
canism is essentially Roman, but it isa 
vital point in the system to decline sub- 


mission to the Pope. The Church of 
England “is,” says Laud, “in a hard 
condition. She professes the ancient 
Catholic faith, and yet the Romanist con- 
demns her of novelty in her doctrine; 
she practises Church government as it 
hath been in use in all ages and all places 
where the Church of Christ hath taken 
any rooting, both in and ever since 
the Apostles’ times, and yet the separatist 
condemns her for Antichristianism in her 
discipline. The plain truth is, she is 
between these two factions as between 
two millstones.” t 

Every reader of practical sagacity must 
see that, though the exact theological 
analyst and the carefully just historian of 
opinion may succeed in distinguishing 
between Anglicanism and Romanism, 
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and in understanding the sincere anti- 
Popery of Laud, the mass of men were 
pas ad sure to fall into mistakes on the 
subject. Anglicanism is a faith for the 
library, in which the divine sits compos- 
ing his treatise, or for the clerical con- 
clave, where nice ecclesiastical distine- 
tions have a professional interest ; but it 
is a bad working creed, and its passion- 
ate devotees have, with significant uni- 
formity, been not laymen, but clergymen, 
There is an organization so fine of fibre 
and so exquisitely strung, so delicately 
oised between Popery and Protestant- 
ism, that it can balance itself, like Blon- 
din crossing the Falls of Niagara, on the 
thin aérial line of the via media between 
Rome and the Reformation. But ordi- 
nary mortals have difficulty even in com- 
prehending how the feat can be _ per- 
formed. ft seems to have puzzled the 
Pope himself, for he offered Laud a Car- 
dinal’s hat. Possibly, indeed, Anglican- 
ism may have drawn nearer to Popery in 
the days of Laud’s ascendancy than it 
had done in the period preceding the 
death of Bishop Andrews. Not only did 
Laud receive an offer of a Cardinal's hat, 
but he did not at once and peremptorily 
reject the offer. He evidently took it 
into consideration; he consulted the 
King about it, and it was made to hima 
second time before being finally dis- 
missed, Could such an offer have been 
make to a Bishop who held, with An- 
drews, that the Pope was probably Anti- 
christ? “It must be confessed,” says 
Hallam, “ that these English theologians 
were less favourable to the Papal suprem- 
acy than to most other distinguishing 
tenets of the Catholic Church. Yet even 
this they were inclined to admit in a con- 
siderable degree, as a matter of positive 
though not Divine institution ; content 
to make the doctrine and discipline of 
the fifth century the rule of their bastard 
reform.” In our own day we have seen 
Anglicanism, revived in the purity of the 
Andrews type, develop into a flagrancy 
of Roman doctrine which would have 
startled Laud, 

Need we wonder, then, that simple, 
unsophisticated men have been unable 
to lay a firm grasp upon the difference 
between Anglicanism and Romanism, or 
that the practical consequences of their 
inability have been serious? An Angli- 
can Sister of Mercy, with a little higher 
elevation, a sentiment of devotion rather 
more subdued and ethereal than those of 
her associates, becomes a Roman nen; 
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lectual fire-edge, and a more massive and 
turbulent personality than those ‘of the 
melodious Keble and the meditative 
Pusey, becomes a Roman Newman. 
Such a faith can scarce be read by one 
whoruns. Rugged and impetuous Crom- 
well, much in prayer and often in tears, 
for whom the clear shining of Gospel 
light was the sole beauty of holiness, 
might failin appreciating the symmetry of 
its perfection; and austere Prynnes, 
their ears twice sawn from their heads, 
might be excused for not responding to 
its music of the spheres. “Jt must be 
confessed,” says Hume, a cool, shrewd, 
and intpartial witness, “ that though Laud 
deserved not the appellation of Papist, 
the genius of his religion was, though in 
a less degree, the same with that of the 
Romish; the same profound respect was 
exacted to the sacerdotal character, the 
same submission required to the creeds 
and decrees of synods and councils, the 
same pomp and ceremony was affected in 
worship, and the same superstitious re- 
gard to days, postures, meats, and ves- 
tures. No wonder, therefore, that this 


prelate was, everywhere among the Puri- 
tans, regarded with horror as the fore- 
runner of Antichrist.” 

In point of fact, when we turn to the 


Puritan side of the question, we find that 
there was one grand obstruction to their 
acceptance of Laud’s beauty of holiness, 
That obstacle was compulsion. Laud 
might have a delicate hand, like that of 
a great artist striking the line of a face 
when he drew theological distinctions in 
his chamber at Lambeth; but it was a 
heavy hand he brought down upon al! 
who did not conform to his regulations in 
public. His idea was Anglican uniform- 
ity in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and any breach of this uniformity seems 
to have produced in him a fierce and 
keen irritation like that physical irrita- 
tion which we might fancy to be pro- 
duced by the sting of a wasp in a spot 
where one had been flayed. He would 
not tolerate even the worship of foreign 
Protestants resident in London: if they 
did not conform, he worried them out of 
England. The Anglican discipline and 
worship were imposed upon English reg- 
iments in foreign countries, and upon 
the foreign factories of English trading 
companies. Scudamore, the English 
ambassador to the Court of France, was 
ordered to withdraw himself from fellow- 





ship with the Huguenots. This desere | 
tion of their 


struggling Continental | 
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Puritans, Large numbers of English- 
men took refuge in America; but it 
vexed Laud to see them thus escape him ; 
and though it has been doubted whether 
at his instance Hampden and Cromwell 
were detained in England, there can be 
no doubt that the emigration of Puritans 
was checked. He even stretched out 
his rod over the colonial Churches, try- 
ing to bring them too into conformity. 
A few zealous Puritans founded an as- 
sociation in the os gad of James’s reign 
for the purpose of buying up tithes 
which had been seized by laymen, and 
applying them to the support of preach- 
ers, Or, as they were commonly called, 
lecturers, who agreed with Laud neither 
as to doctrine noras to ceremonial. The 
head-quarters of the society were in Lon- 
don, and Oliver Cromwell, then an ener- 
getic farmer of Huntingdon, whose spir- 
itual experience was very comforting to 
his friends, was one of its ardent sup- 
porters. ‘“ Building of hospitals,” wrote 
Oliver, pleading for assistance*to one of 
the lecturers, “ provides for men’s bodies ; 
to build material temples is judged a 
work of piety; but they that procure 
spiritual food, they that build up spirit- 
ual temples, they are the men truly char- 
itable, truly pious.” The association, 
both on account of the Puritan doctrine 
of its lecturers and the dependence of the 
whole affair on the laity, was offensive to 
Laud. The leaders were brought into 
the Star Chamber and condemned to pay 
a severe penalty. The scheme was 
broken up. England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land were to have Laud’s religion or none, 
It made the matter only the more’ exas- 
perating that, in the placidity of his the- 
ological comprehensiveness, Laud could 
speak of ceremonies as indiiferent. Was 
that which was indifferent for him to be 
wrought into links of iron wherewith to 
bind other men’s consciences? Milton's 
ire against the Bishops reaches its in- 
tensest glow when he speaks of the in- 
different things out of which they framed 
their intolerable smpositions. 

Never has a system of persecution 
been put in operation better adapted to 
tease into a fury a proud and rugged na- 
tion than that of Laud. To provoke to 
fury —not to subdue. It was not that 
tremendous terrorism by which Rome 
has sometimes steadied her tottering 
throne. When the simple alternative 
was prostrate submission or death by 
fire, and there was power im the oppress- 
or to enforce it, human nature gave 


brethren went to the heart of the English | way, the spirit of a oation was broken, 
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and perhaps the most pernicious blunder 
and the most heinous crime of which man 
is capable were consummated. This was 
the case in parts of Italy and of Spain. 
Laud’s tyranny produced a universal, 
fretting irritation, the few instances 
of severe personal punishment inflicted 
upon ecclesiastical delinquents being 
just sufficient to stimulate indignation to 
the highest pitch, not sufficient to quell 
a brave and stubborn race. Such in- 
stances were the mangling and branding 
of Dr. Alexander Leighton, father of 
Archbishop Leighton of Dunblane. He 
was whipped, set in the pillory, branded 
with red-hot iron. His nostrils were 
slit, his ears cut off, the infliction taking 
place with an interval of a week, one 
nostril being slit and one ear cut off ata 
time. He was then thrown into prison, 
where he remained until the “ general 
overturn.” This was in 1630. In 1637, 
Prynne, a lawyer, Bastwick, a doctor of 
medicine, and Burton, a clergyman of 
the Chureh of England, were sub- 
jected to similar manglings. Prynne’s 
ears had been cut off once before and 
sewn on again; this time they were 
grubbed up by the roots. The men were 
all heavily fined and sent to imprison- 
ment in remote castles. It cannot be 


doubted that the language printed by 
these men was studiously offensive to 
Laud, the Bishops, and the Court ; but the 
injury which their words could have occa- 
sioned to the Government was scarcely 
appreciable as weighed against the in- 


fluence of their torturings, in a of 
a large and sympathetic crowd, 

It has been said that Anglicanism in 
its pure type has no direct or neces- 
sary affinity with Popery. But as a 
matter of fact, the via media has been 
always thronged with proselytes from 
the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome. In their main position, that Laud- 
ism was calculated to bring in Popery, 
the Puritans were in the right. For one 
Romanist who has taken refuge in Angli- 
canism, as affording him a comparativel 
free and comparatively purified Catholi- 
cism, five hundred Anghtum have passed 
into the Church of Rome. Appearance 
rules the world ; and if two Churches are 
like each other in appearance, it will be 
their appearance, not their hidden and 
intrinsic qualities, that will influence 
men. The very best — ‘te can devise 
to bring an escaped bird back into con- 
finement is the cage from which it has 
flown. The new freedom is agitating, 
perplexing; there are perils and difficul- 
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ties, not a few, in finding a livelihood 
among these forest boughs, tossing in the 
wind; and the accustomed perch, the 
well-filled trough of seed, the water 
Sperenns in its glass, seem so a ag as 
they are placed full in view. The bird 
that will be free must cast no lingering 
look backward upon the sweets of servi- 
tude ; its safe course is to fly at once out 
of sight of the cage. 

Common sense also, and the stiff logic 
that avails in practical life, will insist 
that the Puritans, in demanding that the 
severance between England and Rome 
should be complete, and that the Church 
of England should frankly and irrevoca- 
bly cast in her lot with the Churches of 
the Reformation, had a right to judge 
Rome by what she was in the days when 
Luther and Calvin rose against her, not 
by an ideal past to which she had mis- 
erably given the lie. If her past was that 
of united Christendom and St. Bernard, 
her present was that of Monk Tetzel and 
the Inquisition. The fires of Smithfield 
and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew were 
nearer to the Puritans in 1630-40, than 
the Reign of Terror of 1793 is to us in 
the present day ; and it is not too much 
to say that the political history of Eng- 
land bes been throughout the whole of 
this century, and is at this hour, power- 
fully influenced by the results of the ex- 
periment of pure democracy made b 
Robespierre and his friends in 1793. It 
is right and beautiful that the spirit of 
the past, in all that was immortal in it, 
should be transfused into the present; 
but it is after all the spirit of the present 
that ought to rule the present, not the 
spirit of the past; and even if we grant 
that what was noble in mediaval Chris- 
tianity, its valour, its reverence, its aspi- 
ration, its piety, its capacities of obedi- 
ence and renunciation, ought to have 
been carried over into the Reformed 
Churches, we may still maintain that 
Anglicanism attempted to carry over into 
the modern time not only the heceal but 
the husk of mediavalism. And it is a 
law which modern science, with each new 
advance, shows with new emphasis to be 
inexorable and universal, that Nature 
casts away her husks and never takes 
them up again. All resuscitated religion, 
like all resuscitated art, wants the breath 
of life. It is but a pallid ghost, and must 
sooner or later creep back into the tomb. 
Protestantism might or might not do as 
great things for the human race as medi- 


' evalism, but it could do them only on its 


own basis. At this day, when we see 
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Ultramontanism and progress arrayed in 
mortal conflict, we behold the latest con- 
firmation of the assertion of the Puritans 
that the breach with Rome ought to be 
decisive, 

Laud has been justly called Charles’s 
bad genius, and it is when we appreciate 
his influence over Charles that we under- 
stand in its deepest malignity the evil 
thing which Laud represented for such 
men as Hampden and Vane. He, more 
than any other man, nursed Charles in 
that worship of his kingly office and him- 
self which was his ruin. In preaching 
before Charles and his Parliament upon 
“the pillars” of the world spoken of in 
the seventy-fifth Psalm, Laud proceeds 
thus ; 


God doth not say here, “I bear up the 
earth” and the “inhabitants” of it, though 
He doth that too, and they cannot subsist 
without Him; but as if He had quite put 
them over to the King and the great gov- 
ernors under him, He saith, “I bear up the 
pillars,” and then I look, and will require of 
them, that they “ bear up” the State and the 
people. “ Let me speak a little boldly,” saith 
Gregory Nazianzen ; “ shew yourselves gods to 
your subjects ;" gods and no less, “ “he 
why then you must do God's work, An 
God's work, ever since the Creation, is to pre- 
serve and “bear up” the world. Therefore, 


as God bears up you, so you must bear up the 


earth and the people. God retains His own 
power over you; but He hath given you His 
own power over them. 


This, if uttered in our day, might well 
enough be interpreted into the infinitely 
great in sound, and infinitely little in 
sense, of pulpit platitude ; but it meant 
more in the seventeenth century, and 
above all it meant more for Charles. 
This was the kind of thing which blun- 
dering, stuttering James, pleased doubt- 
less, to have his ears tickled with it, 
would practically discern to be moon- 
shine, in dealing with such a nation as the 
English. But into the sickly mind of 
Charles, prone to illusions and mysti- 
cisms, it came like a delicious, enervat- 
ing, soul-entrancing syren song. Passive 
obedience to an anointed king became, 
in his fixed persuasion, a sacred duty, 
and his smile ennobled the sycophant al- 
most into a saint. The anointed and 
mystically endowed creature was of un- 
speakable value to his people, was almost 
incapable of being criminal if his own 
glory and defence were to be promoted, 
and would probably be guarded by special 
interposition of Providence from the fate 
which might overtake ordinary mortals, 
Such was the web of fallacy and fantasy 
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in which poor Charles was, to his de- 
struction, involved. Had Laud suc- 
ceeded in conforming England to his 
ideal as completely as he conformed 
Charles, the very fibre of the national 
character would have mortified ; and the 
spirit of the English race, known from 
the days of Froissart as high and proud, 
would have become that of the slave. In 
all the weight of meaning which inspired 
men have thrown into the term, an Eng- 
land after Laud's own heart would have 
been an idolatrous England. Putting 
phantoms of a diseased imagination for 
real things, it would have bowed down in 
maudlin reverence before foolish or vi- 
cious kings, calling them sages and 
saints, Solomons and Hezekiahs. Such 
a nation, mistaking the dusky air in the 
charnels of superstition for the pure light 
of religion, would have lost those erect 
and ruddy virtues which dwell with 
health of mind and body, and would have 
crept between heaven and earth in basest 
thraldom to the priest and the tyrant. 
Having been aided in his rise by the 
patronage of ecclesiastics and courtiers, 
having all his life haunted Universities 
and Courts with no gift of familiarity or 
sociability, Laad’s whole nafure was anti- 
pathetic to the mass of mankind; and 
while he rested on Strafford, and hoped 
in the King, and rejoiced in the decisions 
of the Courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission, he was _ profoundly 
ignorant of the England that lay at his 
feet. Strafford was more feared than 
he ; but Laud was unquestionably the most 
unpopular man in the three kingdoms, 
The comprehensiveness of his unpopu- 
larity is in one respect greatly to his 
credit; for he was resolutely honest in 
enforcing ecclesiastical discipline upon 
the upper as well as the lower classes, 
“ Persons of honour and great quality,” 
says Clarendon, “of the Court and of the 
country, were every day cited into the 
High Commission Court upon the fame 
of their incontinence, or other scandal in 
their lives, and were there prosecuted to 
their shame and punishment.” He was 
aman ofa perfectly honest and intrepid 
spirit — that must be said for Laud; and 
it is something to be set against the 
toothless obsequiousness of model eccie- 
siasticism in our time. But Laud’s utter 
fearlessness, tempered as it was by no 
prudential tact, or masculine sympathy 
with his kind, was a fatal quality for him, 
As James had half-prophesied, his scheme 
of ecclesiastical uniformity was shattered 
upon the resistance of the Scotch, The 
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attempt to introduce the Laudian service 
in Edinburgh occasioned a riot, and the FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 


riot swelled into a revolution. 
When, after fifteen years of tyranny CHAPTER XLII. 
and misgovernment, the patience of the FANNY’S REVENGE 


English people was exhausted, and the 
Long Parliament met, Laud was, at the! “ Do you want me any longer, ma’am ?” 
same time with Strafford, placed under inquired Liddy, ata later hour the same 
arrest. He said that his arrest exceed- evening, standing by the door with a 
ingly surprised him, and this may very chamber candlestick in her hand, and 
well have been the fact, for he lived in a | addressing Bathsheba, who sat cheerless 
vain show, fancying that to take the ears | and alone in the large parlor beside the 
off Prynne was to change the heart of a first fire of the season, 

nation, and unaware of the mighty wrath| “ No more to-night, Liddy.” 

that England was nursing against himin| “I'll sit up for master if you like, 
her heart. The tables were now turned,|ma’am. I am not atall afraid of Fanny, 
and Prynne became the implacable and |if I may sitin my own room and have 
unscrupulous persecutor and prosecutor |@ candle. She was such a childish nesh 
of Laud. Hated by all Puritans, he | young thing that her spirit couldn't ap- 
was most of all hated by the Scotch,| pear to anybody if it tried, I’m quite 
and it may be doubted whether even | sure.” 

the intense and unweariable enmity of | “Oh, no, no! You goto bed. I'll sit 
Prynne would have procured his death | up for him myself till twelve o'clock, and 
if the Scots, whom, in 1644, the English ‘if he has not arrived by that time I shall 
Commons were anxious to propitiate, | give him up and go to bed too,” 

had not urged that he should die.| “ It is half past ten now.” 

Mr. Darwin tells us that, in the general} “Oh! is it?” 

conflict of nature, the war between; “ Why don't you sit up-stairs, ma’am?” 
species closely resembling each other| “Why don’t 1?” said Bathsheba, de- 
is most severe. Curious!—it was in| Ssultorily. “ Itisn't worth while — there's 
Laud, on the one hand, and in the/|a fire here. Liddy,” she suddenly ex- 
Covenanting Scots who hunted him to|claimed in an impulsive and excited 
death on the other, that the idea of eccle-| whisper, “have you heard anything 
siastical uniformity as supremely desira-| strange said of Fanny?” The words 
ble was held with impassioned fervour, | had no sooner escaped her than an ex- 
Laud sought Anglican uniformity, the pene ot unutterable regret crossed 
Scots sought Presbyterian uniformity, | her face, and she burst into tears. 
throughout the three biapdones. Neither; “No-—nota word!” said Liddy, look- 
idea could be realized; and the Scots, | ing at the weeping woman with astonish- 
when they had trampled on the dust of|ment. “What is it makes you cry so, 
Laud, found that they had still to reckon | ma’am; has anything hurt you?” She 
with Oliver Cromwell, John Milton, and | came to Bathsheba’s side with a face full 
a very large number of persons for whom | of sympathy. 

imposed and enforced uniformity, whether| “No, Liddy—I don’t want you any 
Anglican or Presbyterian, was once for| more. I can hardly say why I have taken 
all insufferable. Laud was beheaded in | so to crying lately: I never used to ery. 
January 1645. He had defended himself | Good-night.’ 

with the courage and pertinacity that had| Liddy then left the parlour and closed 
always distinguished him, and he died | the door. 

bravely and gently. It was seemly that} Bathsheba was nent and miserable 
he and Strafford should die. They two | now; not lonelier actually than she had 
made it the object of their lives to seal | been before her marriage ; but her lone- 
up the eyes of England in the sleep of |liness then was to that of the present 
despotism, spiritual and civil. Their | time as the solitude of a mountain is to 
death was the right conclusion of a/the solitude of acave. And within the 
superb historical tragedy. The task was | last day or two had come these disquiet- 
too much for them; but let no one think jing thoughts about her husband's past. 
of Laud as a peevish imbecile. He had. Her wayward sentiment that evening 
all the faults, and they are grievous, of pe panos Fanny's temporary resting- 
the ecclesiastical order; but he was one | place had been the result of a strange 
of the greatest ecclesiastics England has | complication of impulses in Bathsheba's 
produced. bosom. Perhaps it would be more accu- 
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rately described as a determined rebel- 
lion against her prejudices, a revulsion 
from a lower instinct of uncharitableness, 
which would have withheld all sympathy 
from the dead woman, because in life 
she. had preceded Bathsheba in the at- 
tentions of aman whom Bathsheba had 
by no means ceased from loving, though 
her love was sick to death just now with 
the gravity of a further misgiving. 

In five or ten minutes there was 
another tap at the door. Liddy re-ap- 

ared, and coming in a little way stood 

esitating, until at length she said, 
“* Maryann has just heard sometbing very 
strange, but I know it isn’t true, And 
we shall be sure to know the rights of it 
in a day or two,” 

“What is it?” 

*Oh, nothing connected with you or 
us, ma'am! It is about Fanny. That 
same thing you have heard.” 

“T have heard nothing.” 

“TI mean that a wicked story is got to 
Weatherbury within this last hour — 
that” — Liddy came close to her mistress 
and whispered the remainder of the sen- 
tence slowly into her ear, inclining her 
head as she spoke in the direction of the 
room where Fanny lay. 

Bathsheba trembled from head to foot. 

“1 don’t believe it!” she said, excited- 
ly. “ And it is not written on the coffin- 
cover,” 

“Nor I, ma’am, And a good many 
others don't; for we should surely have 
been told more about it if it had been 
true — don't you think so, ma’am ?” 

“We might, or we might not.” 

Bathsheba turned and looked into the 
fire, that Liddy might not see her face. 
Finding that her mistress was going to 
say no more, Liddy glided out, closed the 
door softly, and went to bed, 

Bathsheba’s face, as she continued 
looking into the fire that evening, might 
have excited solicitousness on her ac- 
count even among those who loved her 
least. The sadness of Fanny Robin’s 
fate did not make Bathsheba's glorious, 
although she was the Esther to this poor 
Vashti, and their fates might be supposed 
to stand in some respects as contrasts to 
each other. When Liddy came into the 
room a second time, the beautiful eyes 
which met hers had worn a listless weary 
look, When she went out after tellin 
the story, they had expressed wretched- 
ness in full activity, This also sank to 
apathy aftera time. But her thoughts, 
sluggish and confused at first, acquired 
more life as the minutes passed, and the 
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dull misgiving in her brow and eyes sud- 
deuly gave way to the stillness of concen- 
tration. 

Bathsheba had grounds for conjectur- 
ing a connection between her own his- 
tory and the dimly suspected tragedy of 
Fanny's end, which Oak and Boldwood 
never for a moment credited her with 

sessing. The meeting with the lone- 
y woman on the previous Saturday night 
had been unwitnessed and unspoken of. 
Oak may have had the best of intentions 
in withholding for as many days as pos- 
sible the details of what had happened ; 
but had he known that Bathsheba’s per- 
ceptions had already been exercised in 
the matter, he would have done nothing 
to lengthen the minutes of suspense she 
was now undergoing, when the certainty 
which must terminate it would be the 
worst fact suspected after all. 

She suddenly felt a longing desire to 
speak to some one stronger than herself, 
and so get strength to sustain her sur- 
mised position with dignity and her cark- 
ing doubts with stoicism. Where could 
she find such a friend? Nowhere in the 
house. She was by far the coolest of 
the women under her roof. Patience and 
suspension of judgment for a few hours 
were what she wanted to learn, and there 
was nobody toteach her. Might she but 
fo to Gabriel Oak ! but that could not be. 

hat a way Oak had, she thought, of en- 
during things! Boldwood, who seemed 
so much deeper and higher and stronger 
in feeling than Gabriel, had not ye learnt, 
any more than she herself, the simple 
lesson which Oak showed a mastery of 
by — turn and look he gave — that 
among the multitude of interests by which 
he was surrounded, those which affected 
his personal well-being were aot the most 
absorbing and important in his eyes. 
Oak meditatively looked upon the hori- 


zon of circumstances without any special 
regard to his own stand-point in the 


midst. That was how she would wish to 
be. But then Oak was not racked by in- 
certitude upon the inmost matter of his 
bosom, as was she at this moment. Oak 
knew all that she wished to know —she 
felt convinced of that. If she were to go 
to him now at once and a no more than 
these few words, “ What is the truth of 
the story?” he would feel bound in 
honour to tell her. It would be an in- 
expressible relief. No further speech 
would need to be uttered. He knew her 
so well that no eccentricity of behaviour 
in her would alarm him. 

She flung a cloak round her, went to 
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the door, and opened it. Every blade,’ hands rigidly across her forehead, saying, 
every twig, was still. The air was et | with a hysterical sob, “ Would to God 
thick with moisture, though somewhat! you would speak and tell me your secret, 


less dense than during the afternoon, | ‘anny! ... Oh, I hope, hope itis not 
true! ... If I could only look in upon 


anda steady smack of drops upon the| 
fallen leaves under the boughs was almost you for one little minute, I should know 


musical in its soothing regularity. It all!” 
seemed better to be out of the house| A few moments passed, and she added, 
than within it, and Bathsheba closed the | slowly, “ Aad / will.” 
door and walked slowly down the lane till} Bathshebain after times could never 
she came opposite to Gabriel’s cottage, | guage the mood which carried her through 
where he now lived alone, having left | the actions following this murmured res- 
Coggan’s house through being pinched | olution on this memorable evening of her 
for room. There was a light in one win- life. At the end of ashort though unde- 
dow only, and that was down-stairs. The fined time she found herself in the small 
shutters were not closed, nor was any | room quivering with emotion, a mist be- 
blind or curtain drawn over the window, | fore her eyes, and an excruciating pulsa- 
neither robbery nor observation being a|tion in her brain, standing beside the 
contingency which could do much injury uncovered coffin of the girl whose con- 
to the occupant of the domicile. Yes, it jectured end had so entirely engrossed 
was Gabriel himself who was sitting up: | her, and saying to herself in a husky 
he was reading. From her standing-| voice as she gazed within — 

lace in the road she could see him plain-| “It was best to know the worst, and I 
y, sitting quite still, his light curly head | know it now.” 
upon his hand, and only occasionally; She was conscious of having brought 
looking up to snuff the ‘candle which | about this situation by a series of actions 
stood beside him. At length he looked | done as by one in an extravagant dream ; 
at the clock, seemed surprised at the of following that idea as to method, which 
lateness of the hour, closed his book, and | had burst upon her in the hall with glar-, 
arose. He was going to bed, she knew, | ing obviousness, by gliding to the top of 
and if she tapped it- must be done at | the stairs, assuring herself by listening 
once. to the heavy breathing of her maids that 

Alas for her resolve; she felt she|they were asleep, gliding down again, 
could not do it. Not for worlds now)jturning the handle of the door within 
could she give a hint about ber misery to| which the young girl lay, and deliberately 
him, much less ask him plainly for infor-| setting herself to do what, if she had an- 
She must suspect, and guess, | ticipated any such undertaking at night 
and alone, would have horrified her, but 
which, when done, was not so dreadful 
as was the conclusive proof which came 
with knowing beyond doubt the last 
chapter of Fanny's story. 

Bathsheba’s head vee upon her bosom, 


mation. 
and chafe, and bear it all alone. 

Like a homeless wanderer she lingered 
by the bank, as if lulled and fascinated 
by the atmosphere of content which 
seemed to spread from that little dwell- 


ing, and was so sadly lacking in her own, 
Gabriel appeared in an upper room, | aed the breath which had been bated in 


placed his light in the window-bench,| suspense, curiosity, and interest, was 
and then—knelt down to pray. The/exalted nowin the form of a whispered 
contrast of the picture with her rebellious wail: “ Oh-h-h!” she said, and the silent 
and agitated existence at this same time | room added length to her moan, 
was too much for her to bear to look; Her tears fell fast beside the uncon- 
upon longer. It was not for her to make | scious pair: tears of a complicated origin, 
a truce with trouble by any such means. | of a nature indescribable, almost indefin- 
She must tread her giddy, distracting | able, except as other than those of simple 
measure to its last note, as she had! sorrow. Assuredly their wonted fires 
begun it. With a swollen heart she went must have lived in Fanny’s ashes when 
again up the lane, and entered her own | events were so shaped as to chariot her 
door. hither in this natural, unobtrusive, vet 
More fevered now bya reaction from | effectual manner. The one feat alone — 
the first feelings which Oak’s example | that of dying — by which a mean condi- 
had raised in her, she paused in the hall, | tion could be resolved into a grand one, 
looking at the door of the room wherein} Fanny had achieved. And to that had 
\destiny subjoined this rencounter to- 


Fanny lay. She locked her fingers, threw | 
back her head, and strained her hot/night, which had, in Bathsheba’s wild 








































































































FAR FROM THE 


imagining, turned her conipanion’s fail 
ure to success, her humiliation to tri 
umph, her lucklessness to ascendenc 

it had thrown over herself a 


her an ironical smile. 
framed in by that yellow hair of hers 


and there was no longer much room for 
doubt as to the origin of the curl owned 
In, Bathsheba’s heated fancy 
innocent white countenance ex- 
pressed a dim triumphant consciousness 
of the pain she was retaliating for her 


by Troy. 
the 


pain with all the merciless rigour of the 

Mosaic law: “ Burning for burning; 

wound for wound; strife for strife.” 

Bathsheba indulged in contemplations 
of escape from her position by immedi- 
ate death, which, thought she, though it 
was an inconvenient and awful way, had 
limits to its inconvenience and awfulness 
that could not be overpassed ; whilst the 
shames of life were measureless. Yet 
even this scheme of extinction by death 
was but tamely copying her rival's method 
without the reasons which had glorified 
it in her rival’s case. She glided rapidly 
up and down the room, as was mostly 
her habit when excited, her hands hang- 
ing clasped in front of her, as she 
thought and in part expressed in broken 
words: “Oh, I hate her, yet I don’t 
mean that | hate her, for it is grievous 
and wicked ; and yet I hate her a little! 
Yes, my flesh insists upon hating her, 
whether my spirit is willing or no... . 
If she had cole lived I could have been 
angry and cruel towards her with some 
justification ; but to be vindictive towards 
a poor dead woman recoils upon myself. 
O God, have mercy! Iam miserable at 
all this!” 

Bathsheba became at this moment so 
terrified at her own state of mind that 
she looked around for some sort of refuge 
from herself. The vision of Oak kneel- 
ing down that night recurred to her, and 
with the imitative instinct which animates 
women she seized upon the idea, resolved 
to kneel, and, if possible, pray. Gabriel 
had prayed ; so would she, 

She knelt beside the coffin, covered | 
her face with her hands, and fora time 
the room was silent as atomb. Whether 
from a purely mechanical, or from any 
other cause, when Bathsheba arose, it 
was with a quieted spirit, and a regret 
for the antagonistic instincts which had 
seized upon Ser just before. 

In her desire to make atonement she 
took flowers from a vase by the window, 


arish light 
of mockery, and set upon all things about 
Fanny’s face was 
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-|girl’s head. Bathsheba knew no other 
-| way of showing kindness to persons de- 


;/ parted than by giving them flowers, She 
knew not how long she remained engaged 
thus. She forgot time, life, where she 
was, what she was doing, A slamming 
;| together of the coach-house doors in the 

ard brought her to herself again. An 
instant after, the front door opened and 
closed, steps across the hall, and her 
husband appeared at the entrance to the 
room, looking in upon her. 

He beheld it all by degrees, stared in 
stupefaction at the scene, as if he thought 
it an illusion raised by some fiendish 
incantation. Bathsheba, pallid as a 
corpse on end, gazed back at him in the 
same wild way. 

So little are instinctive guesses the 
fruit of a legitimate induction that at this 
moment as he stood with the door in his 
hand Troy never once thought of Fanny 
in connection with what he saw. His 
first confused idea was that somebody in 
the house had died. 

“* Well — what ?” said Troy, blankly. 

“IT must got I must go!” said Bath- 
sheba, to herself more than to him. She 
came with a dilated eye towards the door, 
to push past him, ‘ 

“ What's the matter, in God’s name? 
who's dead?” said Troy. 

“I cannot say ; let me go out. I want 
air!” she continued. 

* But no; stay, L insist!” He seized 
her hand, and then volition seemed to 
leave her, and she went off into a state 
of passivity. He, still holding her, came 
up the room, and thus, hand in hand, 
Troy and Bathsheba approached the 
coffin’s side. 

The candle was standing on a bureau 
close by them, and the light slanted 
down, distinctly enkindling the cold 
features within. Troy looked in, dropped 
his wife's hand, knowledge of it all came 
over him ina lurid sheen, and he stood 
still. 

So still he remained that he could be 
imagined to have left in him no motive 
power whatever. The clashes of feeling 
in all directions confounded one another, 
produced a neutrality, and there was 
motion in none. 

* Do you know her?” said Bathsheba, 
in a small enclosed echo, as from the 
interior of a cell. 

“I do,” said Troy, 

“Isitshe?” 

“Tt is.” 

He had originally stood perfectly erect. 











and began laying them around the dead 


And now, in the well-nigh congealed im- 
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mobility of his frame could be discerned 
an incipient movement, as in the darkest 
night may be discerned light after a 
while. He was gradually sinking for- 
wards. The lines of his features soft- 
ened, and dismay modulated to illimitable 
sadness. Bathsheba was regarding him 
from the other side, still with parted lips 
and distracted eyes. Capacity for in- 
tense feeling is proportionate to the gen- 
eral intensity of the nature, and perhaps 
in all Fanny's sufferings, much greater, 
relatively to her strength, there never 
was a time when she suffered in an abso- 
lute sense what Bathsheba suffered now. 

This is what Troy did. He sank upon 
his knees with an indefinable union of 
remorse and reverence upon his face, 
and bending over Fanny Robin, gently 
kissed her, as one would kiss an infant 
asleep to avoid awakening it. 

At the sight and sound of that, to her, 
unendurable act, Bathsheba sprang to- 
wards him, All the strong feelings which 
had been scattered over her existence 
since she knew what feeling was, seemed 
gathered together into one pulsation now. 
The revulsion from her indignant mood 
a little earlier, when she had meditated 
upon compromised honour, forestalment, 
eclipse by another, was violent and entire. 
All that was forgotten in the simple and 
still strong attachment of wife to hus- 
band. She had sighed for her self-com- 
pletencss then, and now she cried aloud 
against the severance of the union she 
had deplored, She flung her arms round 
Troy's neck, exclaiming wildly from the 
deepest deep of her heart : — 

* Don’t — don’t kiss them ! Oh, Frank, 
I can’t bear it— I can’t! I love you bet- 
ter than she did: kiss me too, Frank — 
kiss me! You will, Frank, kiss me too /” 

There was something so abnormal 
and staptling in the childlike pain and 
simplic ty of this appeal from a woman 
of Bathsheba’s calibre and independence 
that Troy, loosening her tightly clasped 
arms from his neck, looked at her in be- 
wilderment. It was such an unexpected 
revelation of all women being, alike at 
heart, even those so different in their ac- 
cessories as Fanny and this one beside 
him, that Troy could hardly seem to be- 
lieve her to be his proud wife Bathsheba. 
Fanny's own spirit seemed to be animat- 
ing her frame. But this was the mood 
of afew instants only. When the mo- 


mentary surprise had passed, his expres- 
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“T will not kiss you,” he said, pushing 
her away. 

Had the wife now but gone no further, 
Yet, perhaps, under the harrowing cir- 
cumstances, to speak out was the one 
wrong act which can be better under- 
stood, if not forgiven in her, than the 
right and polite one. All the feeling she 
had been betrayed into showing she 
drew back to herself again by a strenu- 
ous effort of self-command. 

“What have > to Say as your rea- 
son ?” she asked, her bitter voice being 
strangely low — quite that of another 
woman now, 

“| have to say that I have been a bad, 
black-hearted man,” he answered. 

“ And that this woman is your victim ; 
and I not Jess than she.” 

“Ah! don’t taunt me, madam. This 
woman is more to me, dead as she is, 
than ever you were, or are, or can be. If 
Satan had not tempted me with that face 
of yours, and those cursed coquetries, I 
should have married her. I never had 
another thought till you came in my way. 
Would to God that I had; but it is all 
too late! I deserve to live in torment 
for this!” He turned to Fanny then. 
* But never mind, darling,” he said; “in 
the sight of Heaven you are my very, 
very wife,” 

At these words there arose from Bath- 
sheba’s lips a long low cry of measureless 
despair and indignation, such a wail of 
anguish as had never before been heard 
within those old-inhabited walls. It was 
the TeréAeora of her union with Troy. 

“ If she’s — that, — what —am1?’’she 
added, as a continuation of the same cry, 
and sobbing fearfully ; and the rarity with 
her of such abandonment only made the 
condition more terrible. 

“You are nothing to me — nothing,” 
said Troy, heartlessly. “A ceremony 
before a priest doesn’t make a marriage. 
I am not morally yours.” 

A vehement impulse to flee from him, 
torun from this place, hide, and escape 
humiliation at any price, not stopping 
short of death itself, mastered Bathsheba 
now. She waited not an instant, but 
turned to the door and ran out. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


UNDER A TREE: REACTION. 


BATHSHEBA went along the dark road, 
neither knowing nor caring about the 
direction or issue of her flight. The first 





sion changed to a silencing imperious 
gaze, 


time that she definitely noticed her posi- 
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tion was when she reached 9 
into a thicket overhung*by sdme large 
oak and beech-trees, On looking into 
the place it occurred to her that she had 
seen it by daylight on some previous 
occasion, and that what appeared like an 
impassable thicket was in reality a brake 
of fern, now withering fast. She could 
think of nothing better to do with her 
ev apm self than to go in here and 
vide ; and entering, she lighted on a spot 
sheltered from the damp a 
ing trunk, where she sank down upon a 
tangled couch of fronds and stems. She 
mechanically pulled sotne armfuls round 
her to keep off the breezes, and closed 
her eyes, 

Whether she slept or not that night 
Bathsheba was not clearly aware, But 
it was with a freshened existence and a 
cooler brain that, a long time afterwards, 
she became conscious of some interest- 
ing proceedings which were going on in 
the trees above her head and around. 

A coarse-throated chatter was the first 
sound, 

It was a sparrow just waking. 

Next: “ Chee - weeze - weeze - weeze !” 
from another retreat. 

It was a finch. 

Third ; “ Tink-tink-tink-tink-a-chink !” 
from the hedge. 

It was a robin. 

“* Chuck-chuck-chuck ! ” overhead. 

A squirrel. 

Then, from the road, “ With my ra-ta- 
ta, and my rum-tum-tum !” 

It was aploughboy. Presently he came 
opposite, and she believed from his voice 
that he was one of the boys on her own 
farm. He was followed by a shambling 
tramp of heavy feet, and looking through 
the ferns Bathsheba could just discern 
in the wan light of daylight a team of her 
own horses, They stopped to drink ata 


te leading 


by a reclin- 


lips in silver threads. There was an- 
other flounce, and they came out of the 





| 


pond on the other side of the way. She) trian came into view. He was a school- 
watched them flouncing into the pool, | boy, with a bag slung over his shoulder 
drinking, tossing up their heads, drink-; containing his dinner, and a book in his 
ing again, the water dribbling from their; hand, He paused by the gate, and, with- 
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get rid of them, when multitudes of the 
same family lying round about her rose 
and flittered away in the breeze thus cre- 
ated, “like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing.” 

There was an opening towards the east, 
and the glow from the as yet unrisen sun 
attracted her eyes thither. From her 
feet, and between the beautiful yellowin 
ferns with their feathery arms, the prt | 
sloped downwards to a hollow, in which 
was a species of swamp, dotted with 
fungi. A morning mist hung over it now 
—a fulsome yet magnificent silvery veil, 
full of light from the sun, yet semi-opaque 
—the hedge behind it being in some 
measure hidden by its hazy luminousness. 
Up the.sides of this depression grew 
sheaves of the common rush, and here 
and there a peculiar species of flag, the 
blades of which glistened in the emerging 
sun like scythes, But the general aspect 
of the swamp was malignant. From its 
moist and poisonous coat seemed to be 
exhaled the essences of evil things in the 
earth, and in the waters under the earth. 
The fungi grewin all manner of positions 
from rotting leaves and tree-stumps, some 
exhibiting to her listless gaze their clam- 
my tops, others their oozing gills. Some 
were marked with great splotches, red as 
arterial blood othe were saffron yel- 
low, and others tall and attenuated with 
stems like macaroni, Some were leathery 
and of richest browns. The hollow 
seemed a nursery of pestilences small 
and great, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of comfort and health, and Bath- 
sheba arose with a tremour at the thought 
of having passed the night on the brink 
of so dismal a place. 

There were now other footsteps to be 
heard along the road. Buthsheba’s 
nerves were still unstrung: she crouched 
down out of sight again, and the pedes- 


out looking up, continued —a 
words in tones quite loud enough to reac 


pond, and turned back again towards the | her ears. 


farm, 

She looked further around, 
just dawning, and beside its cool air and 
colours her heated actions and resolves 
of the night stood out in lurid contrast. 
She perceived that in her lap, and cling- 
ing to her hair, were red and yellow leaves 
which had come down from the tree and 
settled silently upon her during her par- 
tial sleep, Bathsheba shook her dress to 





“*Q Lord, O Lord, O Lord, O Lord, 


Day was|O Lord:’—that I know out o’ book. 


‘Give us, give us, give us, give us, give 
us;’—that I know, ‘Grace that, grace 
that, grace that, grace that:’—that I 
know.” Other words followed to the 
same effect. The boy was of the dunce 
class apparently ; the bdok was a psalter, 
and this was his way of learning the col- 
lect. In the worst. attacks of trouble 
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there appears to be always a superficial | 
lm of consciousness which is left disen- 
ga ed and Yo n to the notice of trifles, 

Bathsheba was faintly amused at the 
boy" s method, till he too passed on. 

y this time stupor had given place to 
anxiety, and anxiety began to make room 
for hunger and thirst. A form now ap- 
peared upon the rise on the other side of 
the swamp, half-hidden by the mist, and 
came towards Bathsheba. The female — 
for it was a female —approached with 
her face askance, as if looking earnestly 
on all sides of her. 
further round to the left, and drew near- | 
er, Bathsheba could see the new-comer's | 
profile against the sunny sky, and knew | 
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the wavy sweep from forehead to chin, | 


with neither angle nor decisive line any- 
where about it, ‘to be the familiar contour 
of Liddy Smallbury. 

Bathsheba’s heart bounded with grati- 
tude in the thought that she was not alto- 
gether deserted, and she jumped up. 
* Oh, Liddy!” she said, or attempted to 
say ; but the words had only been framed 
by her lips ; there came no sound, She 
had lost her voice by exposure to the 
clogged atmosphere all these hours of 
night. 

“Oh, ma’am! I am so glad I have 
found you,” said the girl, as soon as she 
saw Bathsheba. 

“You can't come across,” Bathsheba 
said in a whisper, which she vainly en- 
deavoured to make loud enough to reach 
Liddy’s ears. Liddy, not knowing this, 
stepped down uron the swamp, saying, 
as she did so, “It will bear me up, I 
think.” 

Bathsheba never forgot that transient 
little picture of Liddy crossing the swamp 
to her there in the morning light.  Iri- 
descent bubbles of dank subterranean 
breath rose from the sweating sod beside 
the waiting-maid’s feet as_ she trod, hiss- 
ing as they burst and expanded away to 
join the vapory firmament above. Lidd 
did not sink, as Bathsheba had antici- 
pated. She landed safely on the other 
side, and looked up at the beautiful 
though pale and weary face of her young 
mistress. 

* Poor thing!” said Liddy, with tears 
in her eyes. “ Do hearten yourself up a 
little, ma’am. However did ¥ 

“l can’t speak above a whisper — my 
voice is gone for the present,” said Bath- 
shebaghurriedly. “1 suppose the damp 
air from that hollow has taken it away, 
Liddy, don’t question me, mind. Who 
seat you — anybody ?” 


When she gota little | 
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“ Nobody. I thought, when I found 
|you were not at home, something cruel 
ad happened. I fancy I heard his voice 
late last night; and so, knowing some- 
thing was wrong ad 
" is he at home ?” 
“No; he left just before I came out.” 
“Is Fanny taken away ?” 
“Not yet. She will soon be —at nine 
*clock.” 
“We won't go home at present, then. 
Suppose we walk about in this wood ?” 

Liddy, without exactly understanding 
everything, or anything, in this episode, 
|assented, and they walked together fur- 
| ther among the trees. 

“But you had better come in ma’am, 
and have something to eat. You will die 
of a chill!” 

“T shall not come in doors yet — per- 
haps never.’ 

“ Shall I get you something to eat, and 
something else to put over your head be- 
sides that little shawl ? ‘tes 

“ If you will, Liddy. 

Liddy vanished, “al at the end of 
twenty minutes returned with a cloak, 
hat, some slices of bread and butter, a 
tea-cup, and some hot tea in a little 
china jug. 

“Is Fanny gone?” said Bathsheba. 

“No,” said her companion, pouring 
out the tea. 

Bathsheba wrapped herself up and ate 
and drank sparingly. Her voice was 
then a little clearer, and a trifling colour 
returned to her face. “ Now we'll walk 
about again,” she said. 

They wandered about the wood for 
nearly two hours, Bathsheba replying in 
monosyllables to Liddy’s prattle, for her 
mind ran on one subject, and one only, 
She interrupted with ; 

“1 wonder if Fanny | is gone by this 
time?” 

“] will go and see.” 

She came back with the information 
that the men were just taking away the 
corpse; that Bathsheba had been in- 

uired for; that she had replied to the ef- 
ect that her mistress was unwell and 
could not be seen. 

“Then they think I am in my bed- 
room ?’ 

“Yes.” Liddy then ventured to add: 
“You said when I first found you that 
you might never go home again — you 
didn’t mean it, ma’am ?” 

“No; I’ve altered my mind. It is 
only women with no pride in them who run 
away from their husbands, There is one 
position worse than that of being found 


o 
| 
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dead in your husband’s house from his 
ill usage, and that is toy bé feund alive 
through having gone wage d to the house 
of somebody else. I’ve thought of it all 
this morning, and I’ve chosen my course. 
A runaway wife is an encumbrance to 
everybody, a burden to herself and a by- 
wor oval of which make upa heap of 
misery greater than any that comes by 
staying at home — though this may in- 
clude the trifling items of insult, beating, 
and starvation, Liddy, if ever you marry 
— God forbid that you ever should! 
— you'll find yourself in a fearful situa- 
tion; but mind this, don't you flinch, 
Stand your ground, and be cut to pieces. 
That’s what I’m going to do.” 

“Oh, mistress, don't talk so!” said 
Liddy, taking her hand; “but I knew 
you had too much sense to bide away. 

fay I ask what dreadful thing it is that 
has happened between you and him?” 

* You may ask; but i may not tell,” 

In about ten minutes they returned to 
the house by a circuitous route, entering 
at the rear. Bathsheba glided up the 
back stairs to a disused attic, and her 
companion followed, 

“ Liddy,” she said, with a lighter heart, 
for youth and hope had begun to re-as- 
sert themselves ; “ you are to be my con- 
fidante for the present — somebody must 
be —and-l choose you. Well, I shall take 
up my abode here for a while. Will you 
get a fire lighted, put down a piece of car- 
pet, and he!p me to make the place comfort- 
able? Afterwards I want you and Mary- 
ann to bring up that little iron bedstead 
in the small room, and the bed belong- 
ing to it, and the table, and some other 
things. .. . What shall I do to pass the 
heavy time i by 

“Hemming handkerchiefs is a very 


good thing,” said Liddy. 

“Oh, no, no! 1 hate needle-work — I 
always did.” 

“ Knitting ds 

“ And that, too.” 

“You might finish your sampler. Only 
the carnations and peacocks want fillin 


in; and then it could be framed an 
glazed, and hung beside your aunt’s, 
ma’am,” 

“Samplers are out of date — horribly 
countrified. No, Liddy, I'll read. Brin 
up some books—not new _ ones. 
haven’t heart to read anything new.” 

“Some of your uncle’s old ones, 
ma’am ?” 

“Yes. Some of those we stowed away 
in boxes.” A faint gleam of humour 
passed over her face as she said: “ Bring 
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Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Maid’s Trage- 
dy;’ and the ‘ Mourning Bride ;’ and — 
let me see —‘ Night Thoughts,’ and the 
* Vanity of Human Wishes.’” 

“ And that story of the black man who 
murdered his wife Desdemona? Itis a 
nice dismal one that would suit you ex- 
cellent just now.” 

“ Now, Lidd, you’ve been looking into 
my books without telling me; and I said 
you were notto! Howdo you know it 
— suitme? It wouldn’t suit me at 
pall,’ 

“ But if the others do ——” 

“No, they don’t; and I won't read 
dismal books, Why should I read dis- 
mal books, indeed? Bring me ‘ Love in 
a Village,’ and the ‘ Maid of the Mill,’ and 
‘Doctor Syntax,’ and some volumes of 
the ‘ Spectator,’ ” 

All that day Bathsheba and Liddy lived 
in the attic in a state of barricade; a 
precaution which proved to be needless 
as against Troy, for he did not appear in 
the neighbourhood or trouble them at all. 
Bathsheba sat at the window till sunset, 
sometimes attempting to read, at other 
times watching every movement outside 
without much purpose, and listening with- 
out much interest to every sound. 

The sun went down almost blood-red 
that night, and a livid cloud received its 
rays in the east. Up against this dark 
background the west front of the church 
tower —the only part of the edifice vis- 
ible from the farm-house windows — rose 
distinct and lustrous, the vane upon the 
pinnacle bristling with rays. _ Here, about 
six o'clock, the young men of the village 
gathered, as was their custom, for a game 
‘of fives. The tower had been conse- 
| crated to this ancient diversion from time 
‘immemorial, the western fagade conven- 
tiently forming the boundary of the 
church-yard at that end, where the 
ground was trodden hard and bare as a 
pavement by the players. She could see 
the balls flying upwards, almost to the 
belfry window, and the brown and black 
heads of the young lads darting about 
right and left, their white shirt-sleeves 
gleaming in the sun; whilst occasionally 
a shout and a peal of hearty laughter 
varied the stillness of the evening air. 
They continued playing for a quarter of 
an hour or so, when the game concluded 
abruptly, and the players leapt over the 
wali and vanished round to the north 
side behind a yew-tree, which was also 
half behiad a beech, now spreading in 
one mass of golden foliage, on which the 
branches traced black lines. 
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“ Why did the — ers finish their 
game so suddenly ?” Bathsheba inquired, 
‘the next time that Liddy entered the 
room. 

“I think ‘twas because two men came 
just then from Casterbridge and began 
putting up a grand carved tombstone,” 
said Liddy. “ The lads went to see whose 
it was,” 

“Do you know?” Bathsheba asked, 

*] don’t,” said Liddy. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 


NO, VIL, -—- ALIEN LAWS, 


EUROPEAN nations are now so cour- 
teous to their visitors, wandering in all 
their lands has become so pleasant, the | 
faculty of going safely everywhere on the 
Continent is so absolute, that our genera- 
tion may really be almost excused if, 
under the soothing influence of such un- 
disputed liberty, it sometimes forgets 
that this state of things is altogether 
modern, and that civility to foreigners is 
a new invention, We all regard it as| 


quite ordinary, because we are accus- 


tomed to it, just as monarchs think it 
natural to reign and tailors to sit cross- 
legged ; but, simple as it seems to-day, it 
has needed centuries for its development. 
That its exact contrary used to be the 
rule can be proved by any boy at school, | 
who will tell us that the Romans ex-| 
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amongst them. It would therefore have 
been about as useful to suggest to them 
that it was desirable to treat outsiders 
gently, as itis to urge upon young gen- 
tlemen of our own period that possibly it 
is cruel to pull off the legs of grass- 
hoppers or the wings of cockchafers. 
Barbarism and childhood agree in think- 
ing that torturing is an evidence of supe- 
riority; the only difference between 
them on the point is, that men are vic- 
tims in the one case and insects in the 
other. It was to demonstrate this supe- 
riority that strangers were universally 
pursued, in former days, with a unanimity 
and a fierceness of which we see no ex- 
amples now in Europe save when a Paris 
mob throws a policeman into the Seine. 
But that mob is actuated by mere brutal 
violence, whereas the barbarian, our 
ancestor, slew foreigners to satisfy his 
people’s pride. It is true that he had 
other motives too; his notions of politi- 
cal economy were singularly incorrect ; 
but, such as they were, they led him to 
the impression that his eon interests 
suffered (it must not be inferred that 
because he had no clothes he had no 
pockets) by the presence of trading aliens 
on his soil ; he fancied that they deprived 
him of some portion of the profit or the 
food to which he, the territorial inhabi- 
tant, was alone entitled; but «notwith- 
standing this, the ferocious attitude which 
he took up towards all intruders was, in 
the main, a manifestation of international 
conceit, as his lights enabled him to 
understand and practice it. Cruelty 


pressed foreigner and foe by the self-| towards all other races constituted, in 
same word ; and that the example of mix-| his eyes, an indisputable expression of 
ing up the two ideas which was thus set|supremacy; and though that way of 
by that model people was followed with | manifesting power and pride has gone 
such eagerness by other less model | officially out of use in Europe in time of 
races, that everybody throughout the) peace, we see it still employed as a per- 
world vigorously and patriotically slaugh-| manent institution by the savages of 
tered all his neighbours. The result was | other continents, and may judge of the 
that, as commerce was not quite invented, habitual practices of our own forefathers 
people scarcely ever visited each other's by the actual proceedings of Red Indians 
soil except as conquerors or as prison-| and Afghans, 

ers, and that the latter situation had but| As the symptoms of the vanity of na- 
two known issues —death or slavery.| tions which have been enumerated in 
There were no Brussels Conferences: preceding numbers of this magazine be- 
then; it occurred to no one that the longed almost entirely to the category of 
habits of the period were perhaps a little | pure vainglories, they have inclined us 
rough ; and just as we see no ground to suppose “that the subject takes no 
now for modifying the arrangements | other form. Here, however, we see it in 
under which we live (we may refer again|a new light; here it suddenly becomes 
to Brussels as a proof thereof), so, in all wrath and murder. Here we discover 
those glays, neither Romans nor barba-| that it would be a grave error to imagine 
rians recognized any reason for dimin-| that the self-esteem of nationalities has 
ishing their habitual ill usage of the always limited its action to ridiculous 
foreigners who, for any reason, came formalities and exaggerated pretensions ; 
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for we perceive, at last, that for many 
thousand years it assumed the additional 
character of unrelenting cruelty. And 
yet, though we have abundant testimony 
of this before our eyes, we are obliged to 
make an effort before we can fully recog- 
nizé that vanity and ferocity, conceit 
and killing, the pride of nations and the 
lust for blood, have all been synonyms. 
They seem so different from each other | 
now, that we not unnaturally hesitate to} 
believe that they ever could have been 
identical: we require to be reminded 
that they have only been pushed apart by | 
the gradual thrust of time and education ; | 
that their separation is a modern fact/| 
brought about by modern influences | 
and that, just as bishops no longer fight, 
as —— no longer spin, as barbers 
ho longer bleed — so, and for the same 
sort of reasons, do Europeans no longer, 
nationally, sell, kill, or torture all the} 
strangers they can catch. The admira- | 
ble system of the division of labour which 
has grown up around us, attributes the 
monopoly of the latter functions now to 

uides, hotel-keepers, and cabmen. But 





if warriors and Governments, as well 
as the mass of private citizens, have | 
therefore ceased to molest foreigners ; if 
each Christian country now abandons to} 


one special class of its inhabitants the 
once universal duty of tormenting them ; 
if no idea of public glory results from the 
sufferings to which they continue to be 
exposed —the very immensity of this 
change renders still more evident the 
patriotic fury with which ae were for- 
merly maltreated. And really we ought 
to feel no astonishment at that fury; for 
not only were our barbarous predeces- 
sors invariably at war, but they supple- 
mented the killing which combat habitu- 
ally entails by such a quantity of ingen- 
ious maiming and various torture, that 
the other side was stimulated to do the 
same for the maintenance of its own 
credit. Evenin our smooth epoch we 
find war a vexing process. The acid 
sentiments which our fathers entertained 
towards Frenchmen during the cam- 
paigns against Napoleon induced them 
to couple with the Gallic name a set of 
adjectives and wishes so intensely vi- 
cious, that ordinary swearing gets no- 
where near them. The fight of four 
years ago supplied ample evidence that 
the same cause still produces similar re- 
sults; and we may assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that the battles of 1870 
spoiled even the sweetest tempers 
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as the barbarians of by-gone times had 
none of our advantages — as they had no 
Young Men's Christian Associations, no 
Bible-readers, no tracts or hymn-books 
— they may be pardoned for having man- 
ifested energetically, in their ignorance, 
emotions very similar to those which we 
still exhibit, spitefully, in our knowledge. 
When we are worried by hostilities we 
feel pretty much as they did, only we 
don’t utilize our prisoners as slaves or 
zladiators, and don’t cut off their noses, 
i is solely during peace that our new 
cosmopolitan politeness comes into play ; 
and then, so long as concord lasts, we do 
become momentarily more gentle than 
the benighted heathen. We shall find, 
however, as we go on, that even this de- 
gree of progress has been attained by 
Europe with a slowness and a difficulty 
which we should probably be unable to 
correctly realize, if we had not, fortunate- 
ly, the Tichborne trial to contemplate as 
an example, 

It may be said, approximately, that the 
world has adopted Sune successive atti- 
tudes towards foreigners, First came free 
murdering; when that subsided, legal- 
ized oppression took its place; finally, 
that also gradually diminished, and the 
actual opera of toleration and equality 
crept slowly in. We will begin our 
story with the second phase; the first 
presents but little interest, excepting as 
a starting-point for the next one. 

When Europe began to rub its eyes 
and shake itself together, after the fall of 
Rome, the desire of all chieftains was to 
maintain their power and their pride, ’ 
and, in addition, to do their very utmost 
for what we should now call their “ finan- 
cial interests.” So, as they did not 
trouble themselves with i hesitations 
about the prejudices or the rights of 
other people, they were very hard on their 
own retainers, and harder still on stran- 
gers. They no longer slaughtered for- 
eigners —as a rule, at least — because 


| they had discovered that, as commerce 


was growing up, it was more productive 
to let them live; but they applied to 
them such a boundless system of bully- 
ing and of plunder that we should be un- 
able to comprehend how anybody could 
have had the courage to expose himself 
to its action, if we did not know, by 
present as wellas past experience, that, 
in the fight for money, men are never 
stopped by humiliations or by danger. 
There was, howeyer, so very much of 
both a thousand years ago, that we can- 


throughout France and Germany. So, |*not help inferring that the profits which 
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outbalanced them must have been big in- love of this sort of rapine was so intense 
deed ; and that ordinary trade then was on the German shores, it lasted there so 
rather like blockade-running during the pertinaciously, that even so recently as 
Secession war, where risks and gains two centuries ago, it was usual, in certain 
were so proportioned that if one venture villages, to pray publicly in the churches 
out of five got through, it paid for the that shipwrecks might occur liberally on 
loss of the other four. the coast, just in the same way as we ask 
By degrees extortions took a shape; now for rainora good harvest. To judge 
all Europe tacitly agreed that, aliens be- from this example, Lutheranism must 
ing made on purpose to be robbed, it was have given to the Pomeranians and the 
as well to rob them becomingly and le- Mechlenburgers an odd idea of the use 
gally ; so usages were confirmed by laws, of prayer. But, peculiar ‘as it now ap- 
and a certain uniformity of jurisprudence pears to us other Christians, it is evident 
was adopted. The main features of this that this appeal to Providence was 
legislation were, that as foreigners were thought quite natural; for one Thoma- 
simply necessary enemies, they had no sius, a noted jurist, wrote a learned dis- 
right to any protection whatever; that sertation, pointing out the extreme desir- 
they were therefore outlaws, sans feu ni ableness of supplicating Heaven to be 
lieu ; and especially that they were ex- pleased to cast vessels on the beach. 
cluded from the right of either inherit- And there were districts where this need 
ing or bequeathing property, the sov- of plunder was so imperious, that, to sat- 
ereign or the seigneur being the sole heir isfy it, ingenious minds invented /and 
of everything that belonged to them.' wrecks, which meant that, if acart got 
They were subject to many other un- upset by accident on a road, the goods 
ceonory regulations, as we shall see; which tumbled from it were seized as 
ut this last one, the famous “right of having come within the law. Even 
aubaine,” was the most striking of them princes were considered to be included 
all. And the power of despoiling them within its action ; for, whenever they lost 
was not limited to the land —it extended their way in a foreign land, they were 
to the sea as well; for, by the privi- | captured with no more compunction than 
lege of wrecking, the relics and the car- | if they were bales of cloth. Duke God- 
goes of stranded vessels were confiscated win and Richard Caur de Lion were 
and their crews were killed or sold as handled in this sort of way. In Russia, 
captives. Europe took the curious view wrecking seems to have been carefully 
that a shipwrecked sailor was a foe to all se a ; for it is not fifty years since 
humanity; and Europe acted on this Baron Ungern-Sternberg was transported 
view so sturdily, that the sailor had but to Siberia for pillaging a lost vessel on 
a feeble chance of ever seeing his home the Isle of Dagée. In England it is only 
again. It is true that, from the Romans just extinct. Those worthy Cornishmen, 
downwards, good-hearted sovereigns pro- of whose pilchard-fishing we read so in- 
mulgated edicts for the protection of teresting an account in last month’s 
mariners who were cast away; the Visi-' Maga, kept it up with an assiduity which, 
goths in Spain and Theodoric in Italy though admirable in itself, might evi- 
did what they could to help them: but dently have been more usefully employed 
nobody took the slightest notice of such in other ways. But, to make the story 
enactments; and it was not until the clear, it is necessary to follow it through 
eleventh century that some of the Medi-, in one country at atime; we should en- 
terranean States, finding all other meas- tangle it if we mixed all lands up to- 
ures useless, began to seriously try to put gether : we will therefore take France and 
an end to pillage by concluding treaties England as examples, beginning with the 
with each other for its mutual abandon- former. 
ment. Edward the Confessor attempted: Almost as soon as France was founded, 
to abolish it in England, and St. Louis foreigners were divided there into two 
did the same in France, but with no re- classes: a/bains or audbains (alibi nati), 
sult. In Germany, notwithstanding pro- who/were bori so near that their origin 
hibitions and proclamations, wrecking could be clearly traced ; and faves, who 
went on abundantly and robustly. It were considered to be lost in the wide 
flourished there asa cherished institution world, because they were born so far 
until the Hanseatic League grew strong off that it was impossible to imagine 
enough to object to it, and to diminish it where they came from. This latter def- 
a little by substituting salvage fees wher- inition would imply a good deal now; 
ever people would accept them. But the*but im the days of Clovis it probably 
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meant, at the outside, a distance like 
that from Florence to Marseilles, or from 
Diisseldorf to Lille. And an official defi- 
nition of the two categories of strangers 
which was given a thousand years later 
in the registers of the Parliament of 
Paris indicates distinctly that, even then, 
it was possible to be classed as an épave 
without arriving from Greenland or 
Abyssinia, We read there that “ albains 
sont hommes et femmes qui sont nés en 
villes dehors le royaume si prochaines 

ue l’on peut connoitre les noms et na- 
tivités de tels hommes et femmes; et 
quand ils sont venus demeurer au ro- 
yaume ils sont proprement appelés albains 
et non épaves. Sont reputés épaves ceux 
que sont natifs au loin hors du royaume, 
et sont leurs enfants tenus et réputés al- 
bains; et ne peut un épave tester, ni 
faire testement et par icelui disposer de 
ses biens, qui appartienment au roi, fors 
que ce cing sols. Mais un albain peut 
tester.” The vagueness of the phrase 


“natifs au loin,” makes it impossible to 
determine, geographically, the line round 
France where the source of a/dains fin- 
ished, and the production of éfaves be- 
gan; and indeed, even if we could settle 
its place exactly, the information would 


not much affect the question; for after 
all, the difference between the two castes 
consisted solely in the power of will- 
making —on every other point the mis- 
eries of the two sorts of aliens were 
similar and equivalent. At first they all 
were serfs, without the slightest reference 
to the greater or less remoteness of their 
lace of birth; they had no friends to 
1elp them; so nothing could be more 
self-evident than the right of the first 
seigneur who laid hands on them to make 
slaves of them for his own benefit. It 
seems, however, that the clergy after a 
while took some pity on them, and pro- 
tected them, so that, by degrees, they 
reached a relative sort of freedom, and 
were graciously permitted to work for 
their own account, as ticket-of-leave men 
used to do in Australia and Tasmania. 
But the modern convict had a vast ad- 
vantage over the ancient traveller; all 
that the former earned belonged to him 
alone — while the latter had to purchase, 
by enormous annual fees, the right to 
labour for himself. Still, with all this 
load to carry, the alien had made a first 
step upwards; he could work, he could 
acquire, he could possess: and when the 
king stepped in and claimed a share of 
the taxes levied on him by the seigneur, 
other ameliorations followed. It seems, 
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at first sight, that two masters must of 
necessity have been worse to bear than 
one ; yet in this case the royal authority 
was so much more generous than that of 
the feudal lord, that, as it was more pow- 
erful as well, it successively introduced 
improvements which the seégneur never 
would have granted of his own free-will. 
The lion used his empire on this occasion 
to prevent the other beasts from unfairly 
preying on the sheep; and the first con- 
sequence of his intervention was the ap- 
plication of a new practice, called the 
“right of détraction,” by which the sov- 
ereign and his vassal partners contented 
themselves witha part only of the inheri- 
tances left by strangers ; the heirs were 
magnanimously permitted to take the 
rest. This was so great and so real a 
progress, that our admiration of it would 

e extreme if it were not paralyzed by 
curiosity about the etymology of the 
strange name of this new tax. Détrac- 
tion means “ scandal,” and nothing else ; 
how then could it possibly be applied to 
taxes? The only imaginable explanation 
is, that the Government felt in its inner 
heart that the entire thing was scandal- 
ous ; and that, having an opportunity of 
indicating its views when it modified 
the droit daubaine, it profited by the 
occasion to call the new impost by-a 
special title, in harmony with its opin- 
ions. This interpretation is not given 
by any of the authors on the subject, 
but we are perfectly justified in in- 
venting it; for it is in evident concord- 
ance with the ulterior action of the kings 
of France, who, not content with a sim- 
ple diminution of the right of audaine, 
began, as soon as they gota chance, to 
suppress it altogether, so indicating how 
ashamed of it they were. It was under 
the influence of this sentiment (or of 
some other one) that they gradually made 
up their minds to grant exemptions to 
certain foreign merchants, In 1461, for 
instance, Louis XI. released Dutch 
traders from the rights of audaine and of 
wrecking ; and in 1552, Henry II. actord- 
ed the same privileges to the members of 
the Hanseatic League, and after them to 
all Scotch traffickers. Here the signs of a 
coming change of system grew distinct; 
here we see the State acting on the im- 
oo that perhaps, after all, it might 

e wise and profitable to utilize aliens 
for the public good, instead of stamping 
on them with hatred and contempt, asa 
satisfaction to public pride. That im- 
pression had been slowly forcing itself 
into circulation throughout Westera 
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Europe ever since the thirteenth century, 
concurrently with the development of 
trade and manufacture; but it did not 
become an adopted element of policy 
until about the sixteenth century, and 
even then was applied fitfully and capri- 
ciously, with intervals of reaction. The 
old habit of oppression was so strong, 
that when, as sometimes happened, the 
State suddenly wanted a sum of money, 
it seemed quite natural that foreigners 
should be called upon to provide a part 
of it. In 1587, for example, Henry III. 
forced all foreign residents to purchase 





stranded vessels; their crews were 
usually too worn out to be able to defend 
themselves, so their goods were seized 
without the troublesome formality of a 
fight, and the seégneur ani his men got 
unlaboriously rich. Indeed, if we may 
judge from the utter inutility of the 
vehement attempts which were made to 
put it down, wrecking must have been 
a singularly brilliant and tempting trade. 
Scarcely any business which now exists 
can be compared to it for facility of exe- 
cution, absence of all risk, and immensity 
of profit: even company promotion, 


“letters of naturality,” which cost very| though partaking of its nature, must be 
dear; and later on, Louis XIV. made) regarded as inferior to it~ not morally, 


their descendants pay a second time for 
the confirmation of these letters. Still, 
notwithstanding these occasional excep- 
tions, the tendency to treat foreigners 
more fairly had become so distinct in 
France in Henry IV.’s time, that the 
Government of the period tried to tempt 
Flemish weavers to come to Paris by 
releasing them beforehand from the right 
of audaine, and even by granting titles 
of nobility to their chiefs. Louis XIV. 
followed the same example when he nat- 
uralized as Frenchmen all foreigners who 
engaged themselves for eight years either 
at the tapestry looms at Beauvais, or in 
ithe glass factories which he set up in 
1663. The same advantages were con- 
ceded in 1667 to the workmen at the 
Gobelins ; and in 1687 it was decreed 
that all strangers who had served for five 
years in the king’s war-ships should be 
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perhaps, but practically. And yet the 
local laws that were made against it were 
strong enough to put down anything. 
The Réles of Oleron, which are said to 
date from the twelfth century, and which 
virtually formed the maritime code of 
France for a hundred years (until the 
“ Consulate of the Sea” was published), 
give us an idea of the nature of this legis- 
lation. They tell us that “ shipwrecked 
sailors are often’ attacked by men more 
savage, furious, and cruel than mad dogs, 
who slaughter those unhappy mariners in 
order to obtain possession of their money, 
clothes, and other property. The se- 

neur shall, in all such cases, execute 
justice by punishing them bodily and in 
other ways ; he shall throw them into the 
sea until they are half drowned, and then 
he shall pull them out and stone them to 
death.” They go on to say, that if a 


considered to be French subjects. This|seigueur encourages wrecking on his 
puts us a long way from the awdains and ) shores —which appears to have been a 
épaves of the beginning of the story ;;universal usage amongst seigneurs — 
and though there still remained a good : “ he shall be arrested, his property seized 
deal to be done before foreigners would | and held, and he himself tied toa beam 
become equal to French subjects, yet all in the centre of his castle, which shall 
the more odious aspects of the case had: 


disappeared. 

While this was growing up inland, 
wrecking was pursued as an organized 
occupation on the coasts ; it was another 
way of proving that strangers were sim- 
ply outcasts made to be robbed and mur- 


dered. Frenchmen, like all other Euro-| 


eans, live in our day on the sea-shore, 

ecause the air suits their health, or be- 
cause their doctor has ordered them to 
bathe, or because their children have a 
boat — which motives are as innocent as 
the jelly-fishes that lie helpless on the 
sand where the ebbing tide has left them ; 
but their ancestors, like ours, adopted 
marine residences because they were the 
most lucrative they could find. Nothing 
was so easy or so profitable as to pillage 
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then be set on fire at the four corners, so 
that he and the castle may be burnt alto- 
gether; after which the ruins shall be 
cleared away, and the ground they stood 
on converted into a pig-market forever.” 
Finally, it is provided that if a pilot, to 
please his seigneur, runs a ship upon the 
rocks, he is to be excommunicated, and 
punished as a robber. 

But all these local measures, vigorous 
as they were, produced no real effect, 
and even the king himself occasionally 
indicated to his subjects that they were 
to take no notice of them; a decree of 
Louis XI., for instance, officially includes 
a amongst the rights which con- 
stituted his brother’s appanage. Gentle 
manners were reputed to have made an 
enormous progress when it was enacted, 
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in certain districts, that Instead of con- 
fiscating entire cargoes, it might be 
allowable in special cases to hand back 
one-third to the proprietors, the other 
two-thirds being divided between the 
seigneur and the shore-men. At last, 
however, in 1681, a royal ordinance, ap- 
plicable to all France, placed wrecked 
ships and sailors under the protection 
of the sovereign, and forbade all men to 
lay hands on them; but as it was natu- 
rally supposed that the ordinance would 
not always be obeyed, Article 45 declares 
that those who exhibit false lights at 
night in order to attract vessels into 
danger shall be put to death, “and their 
bodies fastened to a post on the very 
spot where they showed the light.” 
From that date wrecking began to 
disappear in France. Itis worth while 
to suggest that if similar legislation 
were applied now to prospectuses of new 
companies, those singularly “ false lights ” 
which have attracted so many of us into 
danger would probably disappear as well. 
It would be a gratifying spectacle to see 
the executed bodies of a few “ promoters” 
fastened to posts in Cornhill and Lom- 
bard Street — “ the very spot where they 
showed the light.” 

Simultaneously with the putting down 
of wrecking, the droit daubaine was still 
further limited in its action, It was sup- 

ressed at Lyons, Bordeaux, and Tou- 
ouse. The ports of Guyenne and of 
Provence were exempted from it; but 
it continued to exist elsewhere, and it 
was still in full legal life when the revo- 
lution of ’89 commenced. Necker had 
shown, in 1783, that its sole real effect 
was to prevent foreigners from residing 
and spending money in France, and that 
it was “more damaging to the nation 
which applied it than to the stranger 
whose fortune it usurped ;” and Louis 
XVI. had acted partially on this advice, 
when, in 1787, he specially exempted 
English subjects from the action of the 
law. But it was reserved for the Con- 
stituante to abolish it altogether. That 
Assembly opened “free France to all 
the nations of the earth, and invited them 
to enjoy the sacred and inalienable rights 
of humanity,” and admitted “ foreigners, 
though resident outside the kingdom, to 
inherit, in France, the property of their 
parents, even if the latter be French sub- 
jects.” These noble laws placed aliens 
on a footing of equality with citizens for 
the first time in history; and though, 
when the Code Napoleon was drawn up, 
a backward step was taken, UF restricting 
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the abolition of the droit daubaine to 
nations which acted with reciprocity, this 
ungenerous limitation did not last ; and, 
to the honour of the Chamber, a special 
law was passed in 1819, by which all 
reservations and inequalities were finally 
removed. Since then the civil position 
of a foreigner in France has been identi- 
cal with that of a French citizen. With 
two exceptions, he has the same rights as 
a native born; those two exceptions are, 
that he cannot vote at an election, and 
cannot serve in the army (excepting in 
the two foreign legions in Algeria). 

A very pretty ode to France might be 
composed, in memory of the admirable 
example which she thus set us eighty 
years ago. That example was imitated 
sluggishly by other nations; but we 
English — we the professionals of free- 
dom, we who are convinced that all other 
races are mere amateurs in its practice, 
we who regard liberty as an invention of 
our own, just as the Marquis de la Sei- 
glitre regarded perspiration as an inven- 
tion of the working classes — we were 
the very last to followit. It is hardly 
credible, but it is true, that it was not 
until four years ago that aliens could 
inherit property in England; and under 
the denomination ‘of “escheating” (the 
first syllable was superfluous), the right 
of aubaine, of course, formed part of the 
legislation of the United Kingdom. If 
we singa hymn of praise-giving in honour 
of the wisdom and generosity of the 
French, we ought to chant a dirge of sor- 
row over our own hesitating, selfish 
policy. Here is the story of it. 

The various earlier conquerors of our 
island took no measures against for- 
eigners, probably because, being foreign- 
ers, it seemed to them unpractical to 
legislate against themselves. But when 
the Normans had got settled as final 
masters of the soil, it was natural not only 
that they should desire to keep out other 
people, but that the ideas prevalent on 
the Continent should receive application 
by them. So the right of seizing for the 
Crown the properties of deceased stran- 
gers crept into general use; and in 
Henry IL.’s time the strongest measure 
which had ever been adopted anywhere 
against aliens became law in England — 
they were expelled the country. This 
very thorough and complete proceeding 
was pears about by the supposed ne- 
cessity of getting rid of the crowd of 
bandits who had been attracted by King 
Stephen’s wars; it is reputed to have 
been voted at a Parliament held at Wal- 
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lingford. If so, that sub-capital of Berk- 
shire was the birthplace of our alien 
laws. It is, however, difficult to imag- 
ine that Wallingford, as we know it 
now, could ever have seen any other 
assembly than a farmer’s ordinary, or 
have generated any other proclamation 
than an agricultural price-current; we 


may consequently indulge the satisfying should be made 
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Not only were ail the Continental rales 
in force, but certain local usages had 
been invented which surpassed all the des- 

tisms of France, That aliens should be 
immediately put in prison if war broke 


}out between England and their coun- 


try was perhaps a natural regulation 
for the period; but that ee alien 
responsible for the 


dream, that unless the ome is changed |acts and debts of every other alien, does 
’ 


like Troy or Carthage, t 
a calumny, and that Wallingford is as 
innocent as the young lady in an opera 
who was accused of stealing a silver 
spoon. In the young lady’s case, how- 
ever, the spoon, as we all well know, 
was most happily detected in the nest 
of a dishonest magpie, which fortuitous 
discovery saved the young person from 
being hung, and permitted her to be mar- 
ried; while in the case of Wallingford, 
no unravelling of the true culprit could 
produce any such results as those. And 
this grievous imputation will go down to 
future ages side by side with the accom- 


panying fact, that the reputation of the 

rhaps innocuous town has been thus 
lackened all for nothing; for a few 
years later Magna Charta quashed the 
expulsion law, reopened the gates of 


Britain, and authorized all sorts of stran- 
ers to buy and sell goods without mo- 
Betation. 

But, notwithstanding the encourage- 
ment thus held out once more to foreign- 
ers, their position had become so ingen- 
iously abominable, that it is wonderful 
they could have lived under it. And 
yet, however strongly we may entertain 
this opinion, it seems very probable that 
We are acquainted with a part only of the 
tyrannies which they had to bear, that 
none but the larger cruelties have come 
down to us, and that the minor worries 
have been forgotten. We know the 
former, because the laws which put an 
end to them are in the statute-book ; we 
do not know the latter, because they 
ebbed away of their own accord, without 
a law. With rare exceptions, neither of 
them originated in laws ; for it must be 
borne in mind that in England hostile 
practices against foreigners were conse- 
quences of gradual custom far more than 
of distinct legislation, and that it is for 
this reason that official traces of them do 
not appear at the moment of their inaugu- 
ration, but only at the moment of their 
suppression. There were, however, 
enough of those practices in England to 
make existence curiously miserable for 
the people who were subjected to them. 





is accusation is|seem to go beyond all that even pride, 


prejudice, and ignorance could be ex- 
pected to invent. And yet it was 
so. A Dutch shoe-maker at Southamp- 
ton might suddenly discover that he 
had been hung, drawn, and quartered be- 
cause a Spanish book-binder in North- 
umberland had robbed a church; a mer- 
chant who had just arrived from Den- 
mark might be put in prison for the debts 
of an Italian sculptor of whose existence 
he was unaware. Never was the idea of 
joint responsiblity carried so far as this ; 
never have even modern share-holders 
been exposed to such a liability, for in 
this case collective criminal culpability 
was annexed to corporate pecuniary in- 
debtedness. All this monstrous hardness 
began, however, to change in the four- 
teenth century. In 1325 it was pre- 
scribed that foreigners should be tried 
by juries composed half-and-half of Eng- 
lishmen and strangers; in 1353 the 
were relieved of all obligation for ah 
other’s debts and acts, each of them be- 
came himself alone, and they were per- 
mitted to go away in the event of war. 
These facilities brought over a con- 
siderable number of woollen manufac- 
turers from Flanders, and it is from their 
arrival that the establishment of the Eng- 
lish cloth and flannel trade takes its date. 
But of course the people got wildly jeal- 
ous of the new-comers, and of course 
they murdered them ; and if the king had 
not happened to be more intelligent than 
his subjects —as kings always ought to 
be, but not always are—the Flemings 
would certainly have been exterminated, 
The sovereign, however (it was Edward 
III.), appreciated the advantage of intro- 
ducing new forms of industry into his 
dominions, and did all he could to protect 
the weavers, fullers, dyers, and other for- 
eign’ artisans, against the stupid mob. 
But his efforts to multiply cloth factories 
in England, and to put an end to the 
previous habit of sending wool to Flan- 
ders to be spun and woven, were of slow 
effect, although he went to the extreme 
length,of prohibiting the importation of 
foreign cloth and the exportation of 
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British fleeces, This last erder was soon 
repealed ; and, indeed, in the then temper 
of the people, it was not to be expected 
that any measures favourable to resident 
aliens would remain long in force, espe- 
cially as the great towns and the privi- 
leged corporations joined all their efforts 
to obtain the immediate suppression of 
all such measures. The organized op- 
position thus brought to bear was so 
persistent and so fierce, that though the 
Government steadily refused’ to expel 
foreigners again, it gave a half satisfac- 
tion to their enemies by forbidding aliens 
to take their profits out of England with- 
out the king’s permission. 

And yet, while this struggle was going 
on, while escheating was in full vigour, 
while every hand was raised against for- 
eign residents, certain of them continued 
to be allowed, by one of those contradic- 
tions which so frequently occur in half- 
civilized societies, to own lands and 
houses by feudal tenure. And this ex- 
ception was permitted in the face of the 
ancient theory which was so jealously en- 
forced in England, and which formed the 
essential basis of our alien laws, that, as 
all lands were held, directly or indirectly, 
from the sovereign, no foreigner could 
hold them without acknowledging alle- 
giance to that sovereign, a process alto- 
gether inconceivable, because he was 
already the subject of another sovereign. 
It was impossible; but it was. We have 
heard,with wonder, of three-beaked ducks, 
and of Swiss admirals, and of atmos- 
pheric crayfish; but this historic fact 
is almost more-astounding than any of 
those eccentricities of nature. 

So things crawled on, in a stumbling 
way, amidst conflicting laws, and bitter 
hates, and inexplicable exemptions, and 
all manner of contradictions. There was 
a want of unity and of straight-going 
about the whole affair, which leads us to 
suspect that our famous British steadi- 
ness and our similarly famous British 
honesty were not then invented, Another 
change (it was the twentieth or thirtieth) 
took place when Richard III. was king: 
foreign workmen, especially Italians, had 
then become so numerous in England, 
that it was once more considered neces- 
sary to shield the natives from the dan- 
= consequences of their presence. 
With that object, in 1483 an edict was 

ut forth ordering that aliens should no 
onger work at any manual trade; that 
they should sell their goods in gross, and 
not by retail; that they should employ 
the product in purchasing English mer- 


. 
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chandise; that they should be allowed 
eight months for selling, from the date of 
their arrival, and that they might carry 
away what remained unsold at the expira- 
tion of that period ; that they should not 
deal in wool or woollen cloth; and that 
they should take no servants but the 
king’s subjects. Books, however, by ex- 
ception, were allowed to be sold by retail. 
Enactments such as these suggest to us 
that our ancestors must have been des- 
perately afraid of foreigners. Neither 
pride, nor cruelty, nor prejudice, are suf- 
ficient to explain such legislation; it 
must have been a fruit of fear of competi- 
tion. But as this mean interpretation 
has the disadvantage of placing all these 
selfish laws outside the limits of the gen- 
eral subject which we are pursuing here, 
it is necessary to repeat what has been 
already said, that though the vanity of 
nations was manifestly the main cause of 
the old enmity to foreigners, the senti- 
ment of pocket interest had a large share 
in it as well. Still, whatever be the in- 
fluence which pocket interests are occa- 
sionally able to exercise, that influence 
cannot long hold its own against public 
necessities. This seems to have been 
almost as true four centuries ago as 
it is to-day; for not only was Rich- 
ard’s law soon afterwards repealed, but, 
in 1542, the state of opinion had become 
so changed that it was possible to pass 
the first law which allowed foreigners to 
become “ denizens,” — that is, to acquire 
a half naturalization which permitted 
them to buy and to hold property, but not 
to succeed to it; the Crown held too fast 
to its escheating to permit that. And in 
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‘1558, when Elizabeth became queen, 


something very wonderful occurred —a 
foreigner was, for the first time, natural- 
ized completely as an Englishman by 
Act of Parliament. This was a tremen- 
dous stride ahead ; and, at the same time, 
immigrants began to stream in abun- 
dantly from the Low Countries, in the 
hope of finding gentler treatment on the 
British shores than the Duke of Alva ex- 
tended to them at home. The Govern- 
ment very wisely shut its eyes té this in- 
flux of useful hands, and allowed the pro- 
scriptions against foreigners to remain 
somewhat in abeyance; but this once 
more roused the old local hate, and, in 
the next reign, the Corporation of London 
made itself the spokesman of the injured 
British cause, and put in such hot com- 
— that James I. imposed fresh disa- 
ilities on strangers. And at the same 
moment, as if to prove how difficult it 
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was for any one to attain to the dignity same rules applied to certain sorts of 
of Englishmen, the Scotch remained — proporty; no alien could take a 
aliens on the union of the two countries ; house on lease, or hold any office, how- 
it was only children born in Scotland ever small. So matters ‘remained till 
after the union was effected who ac- Queen Victoria came; for though slight 
quired the rank of British subjects. | modifications were introduced in 1825 
The Reformation naturally introduced and 1826, they effected no real change, 
a new class of sentiments into the alien the only one of them which presented 
laws ; they became a vehicle of hostility any interest being the suppression of the 
to Popery. Religious animosity added law obliging every candidate for natu- 
itself to the two pre-existing motives of ralization to receive the Sacrament as 
national conceit and trade monopoly; evidence of his Protestantism. 
and it may easily be imagined that this | At last, in 1843, it became clear to 
third element of action did not tend to everybody that all this was a disgrace to 
make the laws more liberal. Its first England, and a Committee of the House of 
effect was, that the faculty of being) Commons was appointed to examine into 
naturalized as Englishmen was limited to! the state of the alien laws asa whole. 
Protestants; and it was provided by a; The report of that Committee tells the 
subsequent enactment, that if any aa nae very moderately, but it exposes 
son who had been naturalized should frankly most of the abominations of the 
afterwards become a Catholic, he should | situation, After enumerating the vari- 
by that act forfeit his naturalization, and' ous prohibitions to which foreigners 
become an alien again. The condition | were subjected ; after stating that those 
of receiving the Sacrament as a prelim- prohibitions were probably “ more numer. 
inary to the introduction of a Naturali- ous than those imposed on the same 
zation Bill into Parliament was imposed class of persons in other European 
at the same time. Shortly afterwards it countries ;” after quoting Mr. Hallam’s 
was considered that “the increase of/opinion, that “no other country has 
people was a means of advancing fe Soap et sweeping disqualifications,” 
wealth and strength of a nation, and that '— the report observes that the immigra- 
many strangers of the Protestant or Re- tion of skilled foreigners into any country 
formed religion, out of a due considera- must be attended with reciprocal ad- 
tion of the happy constitution of the vantages, alludes to the various trades 
overnment of this realm, would be in- which have been introduced by aliens 
Sone to transport themselves and their into England, and concludes by propos- 


estates into this kingdom, if they might ing to remove many of the disabilities, 


be made partakers of the advantages and to render naturalization easy. These 
and privileges which the natural-born recommendations were adopted: in 1844 
subjects did enjoy ;” and eN a bill was passed authorizing naturaliza- 
in 1708, the first general Naturalization | tion in a simple form ; permitting aliens, 
Act was passed, allowing foreigners to for the first time, to lease lands and 
become English subjects simply by tak-| houses for twenty-one years, and to hold 
ing certain prescribed oaths, without a/ every kind of property. And yet, though 
special Act of Parliament in each case. | it might have been supposed ‘that, thirty 
Three years afterwards, however, with | years ago, when reform of all kinds was 
the capriciousness which is one of the|a mania, statesmen would have been dis- 
distinguishing marks. of our legislation | posed to grant that most just of all re- 
on the subject, this Act was repealed as | forms, the repeal of the prohibition to 
being far too generous and easy. From/inherit, the repeal was not then con- 
that date no more changes of importance | ceded, It was only in 1870 that the bill 
were effected, until, on the breaking out now in force was voted, that all previous 
of the French Revolution, England ont Acts were repealed, that the last disa- 
ceeded to get frightened at the rush of; bility was removed, and that foreigners 
refugees, and Acts were passed enabling | were authorized to inherit and bequeath, 
the Government to expel foreigners when- | like British subjects, and to enjoy, when 
ever it thought fittodo so. And while all! naturalized, all political and other privi- 
these obstacles not only to naturalization, leges, liberties, and powers. At the same 
but evep to mere residence, were thus im-| time, very logically, the right of aliens to 
posed, all the old disabilities were steadily ‘be tried by mixed juries was annulled. 

maintained ; aliens remained unable to! Amidst all these Acts of Parliament, a 
possess real property, and still more non-legal eye is unable to discover what 
unable to inherit or bequeath it. The hasbeen the fate of “ escheating,” and 
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whether it is still, undersany circum- 
stances, the law of England. It has 
ceased to be lawin every other land in 
Europe; even in Turkey the right of 
aubaine has disappeared ; but we hold so 
conservatively to ancient practices, that, 
even if we no longer use it, we perhaps 

reserve it in the museum of unenforced 

ut unrepealed absurdities which help to 
compose the total of our code. 

But whether we have retained the droit 
d@ aubaine or not, at all events we kept 
entire, until 1844, the feudal principle of 
suzerainty in our attitude towards for- 
eigners, While every other country gave 
it up, we alone—we the champions of 
fair Fire pevene in asserting that, as 
no one can the subject of two sover- 
eigns at once, therefore no alien could 
hold land in England. The old law de- 
clared that such was and ought to be the 
case, and the nation accepted the propo- 
sition from obedience and habit, espe- 
cially as it suited itself exactly to British 
prejudices ; but, now that the law has 
ceased to be, now that we can talk of it 
disrespectfully without fear of being con- 
veyed to Tyburn or the Tower, we can 
wonder safely at the utter want of gene- 
rosity and common sense which our more 
recent ancestors exhibited in the matter. 
That the owning of real property should 
have constituted, in itself, an act of 
declared allegiance to the Crown, was 
very natural in the time of tournaments 
and seigneuries; but that the supposed 
connection betwten the two ideas should 
have survived the age of chivalry is a 
fact which it is difficult to comprehend. 
What was the cause which led us to go 
on maintaining steadily a theory which 
was dying out all round us? Was it 
vanity, or interest, or stupidity ; or was 
it that peculiarly British notion, “ respect- 
ability”? We may suspect that it was 
a mixture of all these reasons, and that 
the last was the most powerful of them 
all; but as no history of “ respectability” 
has yet been written, we cannot deter- 
mine the exact proportion of the pres- 
sure which it exercised on the mainte- 
nance of our ill-tempered jurisprudence 
towards aliens. Indeed we possess such 
insufficient data as to the origin and 
growth of “respectability,” that we can- 
not decide, authoritatively, at what period 
it first began to sprout, or how it man- 
aged to acquire its present vast propor- 
tions, or what has been its degree of 
influence on the education and the des- 
tiny of the English race, That “ respect- 
ability,” as understood and practised in 
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the British Isles, is mainly a product of 
the Reformation, is, however, manifest to 
all observers who have studied its idio- 
syncrasies ; that much, at all events, we 
may take for certain ; for there is nowhere 
an example of a foreign Catholic tryin 
to make himself “respectable,” accord- 
ing to our model. But Protestantism 
alone could not have formed it ; if it had, 
all Protestant races would show as much 
of it as ourselves ; whichis in no way the 
case, the thing being exclusively of Brit- 
ish manufacture, ont not being suscepti- 
ble of exportation. According to proba- 
bility, it was by the action of the Re- 
formed religion on certain tendencies of 
our English temperament, that this 
strange quotient was worked into exist- 
ence, and that it has been so vigorously 
maintained. It needed, seemingly, the 
association and the mutual reaction of 
two special causes for its creation ; and 
as those two causes met in full strength 
in England, they have gradually devel- 
oped their hybrid offspring until it has 
become one of the salient features of our 
character. And yet it cannot be serious- 
ly pretended that it has much truth or 
reason in its composition; in three- 
quarters of its shapes it is a more or less 
conscientious sham ;-it consists essen- 
tially in fear of other people, in blind ac- 
ceptance of opinion, in trembling sub- 
servience to usages and custom, in the 
steadfast maintenance of prejudice as an 
element of national duty. These being 
its components, we may presume that it 
has_ necessarily and largely stimulated 
our ill-will towards foreigners, and even 
that it has energetically aided to hold 
together the lower and coarser elements 
of our national pride. Whether it has 
contributed to our strength and our pres- 
perity is too unpleasant a question to 
discuss; it would be lamentable to im- 
agine that we can have possibly derived 
any kind of good from an “ organized 
hypocrisy.” 

If, however, for this and other reasons, 
we went on hating foreigners at home, 
we soon became awake to the desirable- 
ness of protecting our own citizens 
against foreigners abroad. We felt that 
what was amply good enough for aliens 
in England, was utterly unfit for English 
subjects when they, in their turn, became 
aliens in other countries. So we set to 
work to obtain, by treaty, as many ad- 
vantages as we could get our neigh- 
bours to concede ; and though we talked 
a good deal about reciprocity in our nage 
tiations, we neither did nor could recipe 
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rocate in the more important questions. 
How, for instance, could we offer an 
equivalent for the suppression of the 
droit daubaine elsewhere, while we re- 
fused to allow foreigners to possess ‘in 
England the very sort of property to 
which the droit daubaine would most 
necessarily apply? On one point only 
did we get, in a sort of a way, ahead of 
other nations ; we were far away the first 
to set up the principle of political 
asylum, to offer our territory as a hiding- 
place for refugees from other countries, 
and to send out a general invitation to 
the universe to be pleased to regard 
Great Britain as a sanctuary for the ex- 
iled. In doing this, we mixed up hospi- 
tality with churlishness, liberality with 
intolerance, freedom with prohibition ; 
we received, without control, every vis- 
itor who came to us, but we refused to 
recognize any of those visitors as our 
equals. And in this jumble of generosity 
and selfishness, we omitted to observe 
either the utter contradiction which ex- 
isted between the two elements of our 
system, or the unfairness which attended 
its application. Even now that the selfish 
side of it has disappeared, now that it 
hhas all become good-fellowship and equal- 
ity of rights, we continue — most of us, 
at least—to confidently believe that, 
even if it used to be very wrong, it was 
all done for the greater glory of the 
Union-jack, the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
trial by jury, and that, consequently, we 
need not be very violently ashamed of it. 
 gmrny such as these make up a 
good part of what we understand by 
patriotism. That large-named notion is 
not composed exclusively of large ingre- 
dients; on the contrary, few of the 
nobler sentiments contain a heavier mix- 
ture of littleness and injustice : bigotry, 
some and habit, enter copiously into 
ts composition; and it is those unwor- 
thy elements which so frequently di- 
vert it from its higher uses. Such has 
been the case in our attitude towards 
aliens. Under the idea that we were 
protecting the honour and the safety of 
the State — that we were acting in the 
name of the pride of Britain —we have 
gone on applying to foreigners the un- 
generous littlenesses which everywhere 
underlie the love of country, but which, 
notwithstanding the universality of their 
existence, had ceased to be so used else- 
where. Other nations found out, long 
before us, that ostracism does not con- 
stitute superiority ; if it did, States would 
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in order to thereby excel each other. 
Luckily we have recognized at last that 
our system was a false one; and if we 
frankly acknowledge that it was so, we 
shall make the only atonement in our 
power for our long persistence in it. 

Alien laws, by their very nature, have 
always been purely local in their object 
and their action, and have, at no time, 
expressed anything but the ideas proper 
to each race as to the quantity and shape 
of the enmity which it ought to show to 
foreigners. But while there was, conse- 


; quently, no accordance between nations 


on particulars of form, the starting-point 
and the object were everywhere the same : 
all communities agreed absolutely on the 
principle ; all were of one mind, in former 
days, as to the indispensable necessity of 
ill-treating strangers somehow ; the sole 
difference between them was as to the 
way of doing it. We have shown what 
that way was in France and England; 
we have seen that each of the two coun- 
tries had its special pra tices: and so it 
was in every other land. There were, in 
fact, almost as many variations of usage 
and legislation as there were States in 
Europe. And yet, notwithstanding the 
multiplicity and even the contradiction of 
the details, it is not impossible to make a 
whole of the conflicting elements of the 
subject, and to regard that whole as hav- 
ing been the common work of the entire 
world. The question provoked every- 
where the same feeling ; there was una- 
nimity about it; and as we have now got 
a tolerable idea of its action in each 
country individually, we may usefully 
consider it fora moment in its agglom- 
erated shape. In its partial aspects we 
have found it extremely ugly ; but, when 
we group the items into one total, we find 
that the mass looks less odious than its 
elements did. The difference is not 
quite so marked as between cream-laid 
note-paper and dirty rags, but it is quite 
sufficient to enable us to discern it clearly. 
Limited to the separate doings of each 
State, hostility to aliens was one of the 
forms in which nations manifested, self- 
ishly and brutally, towards each other 
the power which each of them attributed 
to itself, and the pride which resulted 
from that sentiment of power ; the con- 
temptuous cruelty so exhibited was sim- 
ply international vanity in action. But 
when we look at it as a universal opera- 
tion, we see it in another character; in 
that perspective it becomes almost 
reasonable and defensible, and supplies 
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(us with a fresh example of the oft-recur- 
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ring fact, that in politic’ as in nature, 
the whole is capable of ane a very 
different result from that presented by 
each of its parts when isolated. We 
can drink water, but not the oxygen and 
hydrogen that make it; the component 
parts of gunpowder will not explode 
alone ; single sounds do not make music : 
and so it has been in this case,— the 
whole possesses qualities and merits 
which cannot be claimed for any of its 
details, 

The considerations which prove this 
are that, as self-defence is the essential 
basis of the foreign policy of all States, 
as maintenance of their nation’s influence 
and protection of its material interests are 
the natural and legitimate objects of all 
Governments, no step is more justifiable, 
in principle, than the adoption towards 
foreigners of such an attitude as may 
seem to the State or Government to best 
conduce to those ends. Whether the 
attitude is wise and prudent, whether it 
really does conduce to the ends desired, 
is a very different question, the pursuit of 
which would lead us back again to details. 
We are looking now at theory, not prac- 
tice; and from that point of view alien 
laws become simply a perfectly fair and 
reasonable manifestation of indepen- 
dence. Just as every power has the right 
to choose its constitution and its laws, so, 
for the same reasons, it has a right to 
choose the form of its relations not only 
with other powers, but with the individual 
subjects of those powers; and in this 
way we arrive, by what seems to be per- 
fect logic, at the conclusion that it may 
be right in principle to do what is wrong 
in practice. This, however, is a tangle 
into which it would be rash to plunge ; 
at the best, our ideas of State morality 
would get confused in it, and we might 

rhaps lose our way so completely in a 
abyrinth of sophisms that we should not 
reach the end of this article in safety. 
Indeed it is only as a concession to an- 
cient prejudices that it is worth while to 
admit at all that alien laws could have 
ever been, theoretically, justifiable. The 
present generation has suppressed them, 
and has thereby indicated that it thinks 
them useless if not unjust; but the pres- 
ent generation has so much tenderness 
for its predecessors, that it likes to dis- 
cover arguments by which the errors of 
those predecessors can be excused. 
That is why, after proving that our an- 
cestors were all a we are now en- 
deavouring to show that they were all 
right ; in that way both fact and fiction 
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will be represented in the story, libert 
of opinion will be absolutely respecte 
and everybody will be free to follow his 
own belief, 

And yet, asa good many of us indo- 
lently like to find opinions ready made 
for our use, without the labour of leudi 
them for ourselves, and as the absence o 
a definite conclusion might therefore 
worry hesitating minds, it may perhaps 
be nobler, after all, not to leave the ques- 
tion open, but to accept the responsibility 
of giving judgment on it. We have to 
decide between theory and practice: if 
we think that theory is the more venera- 
ble of the two, then, evidently, we shall 
proclaim that our forefathers did well to 
slaughter visitors, and pillage wrecks, 
and generally rob strangers; if, on the 
other hand, we think practice the more 
important, then, as’ evidently, we shall 
insist that those forefathers were brutes, 
and that we are delighted to have left off 
imitating them. Which way shall we go? 
Shall we vote for realities or for ideas ? 
The answer, doubtless, would be made in 
the same words by nearly every English- 
man, —the cry would be, “ Realities, not 
ideas.” We are practical, at least we say 
so; in this case, therefore, as in others, 
it is probable that the greatest number 
will be satisfied by our declaring that fact 
is preferable to fiction, and that we, con- 
sequently, condemn our ancestors. And 
now that this determination is arrived at, 
we may observe that it is infinitely more 
easy to support by argument than the 
opposite solution would have been; for 
it is all nonsense to talk of “rights of 
sovereignty,” and to base on them the 
assertion that Governments are justified 
in doing anything they like. The truth 
is that, in the long run, Governments can 
only do what “pays,” which means that 
no policy will last unless it be fair, hon- 
est, and productive; all other systems 
are upset by time, just as alien laws have 
been turned out at last. It must be 
owned, however, that the world was a 
desperately long time about it; and that 
we English, in particular, dawdled over 
it shamefully. 

The moral of the tale is that it is vastly 

leasanter to be alive now than it used to 
This fact is decidedly agreeable, but 

it does not prevent our hoping, for our 
children’s sake, that things will continue 
to improve. If so, other countries will 
perhaps become, some day, so irresistibly 
attractive to us allythat nobody will be 
able to remain a citizen of any Tand; and 
that nationalities will consequently be 
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suppressed. If so, there will be no more 
war. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
KEEPING FAITH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST MEETING. 


Between fifty and sixty years ago 
Tunbridge Wells was still in the sunset of 
its glory. It might be, nay, it had always 
been, a cockney paradise, but the cock- 
neyism continued more or less aristo- 
cratic so long as royal dukes paid flying 
visits to the Pantiles and the Assembly 
Rooms, and princesses tarried for weeks 
enjoying the benefit of the waters. Tun- 
bridge was found the age a combina- 
tion of nature and art, of chalked boards 
and grey rocks, green tables and green 
fields, early and late hours, which the gay 
world of a former generation took to 
mean rural felicity — supposing rural fe- 
licity existed. The impression lasted 
after the master of the ceremonies had be- 
come a mere decorous cipher in compar- 
ison with the half gallant, half brutal ty- 
rant of former days. 

Still parties of ladies of quality drove 
out on the pleasant country roads to 
Frant or to Southburgh in the state of a 
barouche-and-four, though they had 
ceased to masquerade in the guise of 
orange-girls and farmers’ daughters, 
when courtiers chaffered with buxom, 
red-cheeked wenches at the fair on Tun- 
bridge Common. So late as 1807 a young 
lady of fortune eloped with a player from 
Tunbridge Wells. Hostile meetings con- 
tinued to be held among the more remote 

Iden gorse of Rusthall, by gentlemen 
in high-necked, short-waisted coats, and 
plaited shirt-frills, like that held by Cas- 
tlereagh and Canning nearer town, where 
the least that could be apprehended was 
a flesh wound or a shot in the thigh, not 
counted dangerous. The Kent Fenci- 
bles were in great favour with the whole 
country, as who could tell when their 
services might not be required, to repel 
an invasion ?—in the news at home and 
abroad of the sailing of ships and the 
marching of armies ; how the great Wal- 
cheren expedition had gone out, and 
othe back again, minus the victims of 
ague ; how Sir Sydney Smith was heard 
pj and Sir Arthur Wellesley there ; 
and the news from Germany were bitter- 
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ly cheering. The old world had not lost 
its gay and strong, no, nor its coarse, 
tints. 

During one autumn, between fifty and 
sixty years ago, there arrived at Tun- 
bridge Wells, under the guardianship of 
her grandmother, Lady Stukely, Lady 
Catherine Fortescue, of Oxham. Lady 
Catherine was a young orphan of rank, for- 
tune, and beauty, whose parents had both 
died in her infancy ; while the estate of 
the earl, her father, had descended, by the 
terms of its entail, to Lady Catherine, sep- 
arate from the earldom, which passed to 
the heir male. 

Lady Stukely and Lady Catherine 
lodged in a house, alread old-fashioned, 
on the Parade, with its gable fronting the 
street, its red roof, its balcony, command- 
ing a fine view of the early and late 
promenaders (though national and world- 
wide lions were no longer so obliging as 
to stalk and roar in sane below), and of 
the charmed fountain in the centre of the 
street, where the merchants of the four 
seasons in flowers, vegetables, and fruit, 
were wont to congregate on the steps 
amidst splendid, luscious bits of Flemish 
colouring —made up of tiger-lilies and 
creamy white roses, of radishes and cu- 
cumbers, of crimson strawberries, or 
amber and amethyst plums. 

The same accommodating balcony com- 
manded the constant tide of company go- 
ing to and coming from the principal 
hotel opposite, and, in addition, restful 
glimpses of quiet park-like woods and 
pastures, by comparison, far away, The 
-Tunbridge assemblies began at so primi- 
tive an hour that Lady Catherine, seated 
before her high, narrow mirror, could 
glance out, while it was still barred with 
sunshine and shadow, at the busy outer 
world, in which she took a lively interest, 
where, to promenade with her grand- 
mother and her grandmother’s friends to 
the music of the band, to watch the gen- 
eral company, to do alittle shopping, were 
treats only next in order to this long- 
— - forward -to, eagerly - anticipated 

Of course Lady Catherine was very 
foolish and ignorant, though she was 
supposed to be solidly instructed in the 
information and accomplishments of her 
rank and era; she had n put through 
a = deal of reading, English, French 
and Italian, and she could accompany 
herself, tunefully, on the harp when she 
sang “Di Tanti Palpiti” and “ Said 
YSmile to a Tear.” But she was charm 





ly bad, but the tidings from Russia high- 


ingly natural, and charmingly lovely | 
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this period of her life, with a loveliness 
which is difficult to describe ; it was at 
once so fresh and so dainty, like that of a 
lady’s smock out in the Tunbridge mead- 
ows; but the lady’s smocks were to be 
found in thousands, and Lady Catherine, 
taking her all in all, was unique. She 
had a very fair, shell-pink-tinted com- 
plexion, contrasting, pleasantly, with 
chestnut-brown hair, small delicate fea- 
tures belonging to a little oval face, and 
cheerful grey eyes opening in a mixture 
of wonder and trust on what seemed to 
her a happy world where, orphan as she 
was, and without brother or sister, she 
had never wanted friends. 

Lady Catherine’s dress was of dim 
pearly-white crape, with a border worked 
in silver shells, and looped up with silver 
cords and tassels. She wore on her 
shapely girlish head a small white satin 
hat, inclining a little over one temple, 
with a single Prince of Wales’ feather 
fastened in its band by the Oxham clus- 
ter of diamond wheat-ears which Lady 
Catherine’s mother had worn on her pres- 
entation to young Queen Charlotte. The 


little hat alone might have made its 
wearer look like an Arcadian shepherd- 
ess, but its combination with the single 
wavy white feather standing up in front 


of the tiny ear, as the finishing stroke of 
the taste of the day to the dress of a 
young lady in Lady Catherine’s position, 
constituted the fairy princess who was 
starting to méét the prince. The hat and 
feather took nothing from the youthful- 
ness of the aspirant, while it added to 
that youthfulness an indescribable ele- 
ment of maidenly dignity and stateliness 
perfectly compatible with modesty and 
sprightliness. 

Lady Catherine looked at herself with 
innocent complacency, and in her trepida- 
tion arranged a fold here and a knot 
there, beat time with eager foot to imag- 
inary dance airs, drew on her gloves to 
try and beguile the interval which must 
elapse before Lady Stukely, who had 
been anxiously overlooking her grand- 
daughter’s toilette, should have com- 
pleted her. own. Lady Catherine had 
pledged herself to sit as steady as a rock, 
not rise and run about and plume herself 
like a restless bird deranging its fine 
feathers in the pluming. But the rest- 
lessness was getting the better of her, 
and even healthy young Lady Catherine 
was in danger of becoming nervous over 
her debat. Her fleeting glances out of 
the window were fixed by an arrival at 
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the hotel opposite, and she seized on the 
diversion. 

| “Sally, what is going on ? what do vou 
see there ?” Lady Catherine called to her 
elderly maid, who, now that she had dis- 
charged the most onerous functions that 
her office was ever likely to bring her, un- 
less it should be on Lady Catherine’s 
wedding morning, had retired to a seat at 
|the window and methodically resumed 
her work, only intermitting it to keep a 
| watchful admiring eye on her young mis- 
tress. This Sally, with regard to whom 
| Lady Catherine did not fall into the hard 
|unfeminine habit, just coming into prac- 
tice, of dropping the Christian name and 
employing merely the surname, was a 
link between the picturesque Abigails of 
Pope’s “ Betty” type and the common- 
place or tawdry soudbrettes represented by 
“Jenkins” or “ Dawson,” “ Dupont” or 
“Schmidt.” Sally Judd was not a dame 
de compagnie as imperious, whimsical 
and saucy as her mistress, neither was 
she an enterprising hairdresser’s or mil- 
liner's assistant, whose merit lay in 
her fingers, or, at farthest, in her eyes. 
Sally could not only say her church cat- 
echism and the responses in her prayer- 
book by heart, read and write and cast 
up accounts, she could bake and brew, 
distil scents and medicines, besides be- 
ing an adept at plain sewing. She had 
some experience of real human life ; she 
was trustworthy and sensible; though 
not a dame de compagnie, she was a com- 
panionable woman. 

Sally, sitting in her good, sober gown, 
white apron and cap, sewing busily, re- 
sponded to her mistress’s appeal. 

“ There is a travelling chariot just en- 
tering the inn yard, Lady Catherine, and 
a eyed of five officers alighting.” 

“Oh, dear, how late they will be,” 
Lady Catherine clasped her hands and 
regretted, disinterestedly ; “they will 
miss the opening by the master and her 
Grace and all the earlier sets.” 

“ But you will not miss ’em, my lady.” 
Saily comforted her mistress with a short, 
half bashful compliment. 

“Who, 1? I daresay I shall not notice 
the naughty men who come late. I shall 
have more to do.” 

Lady Catherine pretended to give her- 
self eas laughing joyously at the pre- 
tence. But y Catherine did notice 
these late-comers in spite of everything 
—her own triumphant success, among 
other impediments, — partly because the 
strangers were worthy of notice, partly 
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because there is a fate and a Providence 
in men and women’s destinies. 

Lady Stukely joined Lady Catherine, as 
desirable a chaperon as could be made 
by wisdom, reputation, the hoary crown 
~ high head, the splendour of the bro- 
cade, lace, and jewels,—above all the 
finish of the manners of the old régime, ' 
and individually by the innate truth and | 
tenderness of a staunch old spirit, which 
no long apprenticeship to worldly ways 
could render more than superficially 
worldly. 

The ladies walked as the evening was 
fine, and in the lingering inadvertent 
homeliness of the artificial world on this 
side of the Channel, which capped the 
mock simplicity maintained by a violent 
effort on the revolutionized shores of 
France. Lady Stukely and her grand- 
daughter were attended by a couple of 
men-servants, to prevent their being too 
pressin ly’ waited on by a crowd of re- 
spectable admirers among the towns- 
people, whom such a spectacle entranced 
“ mightily,” to the doors of the Assembly 
Rooms. Later in the evening, the same 
townspeople would not think it beneath 
their dignity to get up, on the Pantiles 
without, rival country-dances to those of 
the nobility and gentry within, jigged 
blithely to the music, floating through the 
open windows, of the one instrumental 
band. Was it not a social world, though 
it was also a world of extravagance, ex- 
cess, sometimes of vile debauchery, on 
which the setting sun shone between fifty 
and sixty years ago? 

The due buzz of admiration had been 
given on Lady Catherine’s entrance, the 
due throng of solicitations for the honour 
of an introduction, and the felicity of 
being her partner, had followed. Other 
stars of the season —the beautiful Miss 
Heathcotes, understood to be penniless 
adventuresses, but so much the rage, and 
so likely to wed, in unwary moments, 
enamoured dukes, or earls at least, that 
rash squires could not refrain from singe- 
ing their wings, Miss Larkins, the great 
city heiress, for when were city heiresses 
not in the field? and they were more 
conspicuous, more marked by mammon 
ugliness in a former than in the present 
generation — subsided discreetly, or with 
a little unavailing angry twinkle giving 
way to the unmistakable rising sun. 

y Stukely, after taking care to doa 
little severe weeding to the candidates 
for her granddaughter’s notice, saw her 
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slight remaining duties to qualified alli 
ind in co: sideration of her own prachones 
honourable labours, allowed herself to be 
seated at the principalcard table. There 
Lady Stukely arranged her cards like a 
high-bred connoisseur in card playing, 
who had played at the loo table of the 
late Princess Emily, and was elegant 
rather than offensive in taking snuff after 
the fashion of Queen Charlotte herself, 
while she received a more fragrant in- 
cense to sweeten the titbits of scandal 
between the deals, in the assurance of 
this night's establishment of her grand- 
daughter's prospects. Now and then 
Lady Stukely turned her glass lovingly 
on her charge, and there was Lady Cath- 
erine, fair as a lily, and fresh as a rose, 
with that feather of hers nodding and 
beckoning in fine majesty and harmony. 
The girl was really dancing, not walking, 
with tripping, bounding feet, by the aid 
of an interminable succession of happy, 
gallant, and —as Lady Stukely took care 
— fitting partners down the central alleys 
and up the side vistas of double perform- 
ances of the Triumph and the White 
Cockade, the genuine English country- 
dances still holding their ground against 
the mongrel quadrille which had displaced 
the courtly minuet. Waltzing had been 
brought over into England before the 
wane of the Great Empire, and of the 
first famous waltzers at Almacks, there 
was one at least, who, like Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton of Elizabethan memories, 
whatever he might owe to his heels, 
was not to risk his whole fame on them. 
But such ladies as Lady Stukely were 
slow to award their patronage, in the 
persons of their young daughters and 
granddaughters, to round dances. 
Lady Catherine did not weary. She 
was so naive as to admire the chalked 
boards and the decoration of the ceiling, 
as well as the company; the increasing 
smell of white soup and negus did not 
disgust her, but she was never too en- 
grossed to notice the various entrances 
into the rooms to the last—that of « 
rty of officers, no doubt, the same Sally 
Juda had seen alighting in the inn yard, 
The group was pon up of several 
marked men of rank and fashion, impos- 
ing, from their easy, nonchalant, critical 
air, if from nothing else ; advanced as the 
evening was, their progress up the 
crowded room created a new sensation. 
Soon Lady Catherine experienced that 
she had a formidable rival as the ob- 





present task in a manner happily ended, 
and her goal attained. She delegated its 





sepved of all observers, not only in the 
gfoup where union was strength, but in 
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its central figure, a dark, bold, bright- four or five years older than her own, 
looking young man, wearing gracefully looked bravely and without blanching on 
enough the uniform of a staff officer, scenes of horror and affright, while the 
Who was he? What had he done,’ slim, almost boyish body stood unwaver- 
to be on a staff at his age? Was ingly the brunt of hail storms of shot, 
he indeed the Lord Robert Luttrel, a and charges of bayonets, keeping its 
son of the Duke of Salop’s?— the post and rallying the troops behind, till a 
same son who had done so dashing a| commanding officer, who had received 
thing in the course of the taking and his death-wound, was dragged out of fire, 
burning of Copenhagen last year, and he to die in the shelter of the stack of wood 
a mere boy, from his mother’s apron- | which served for house and bed, and the 
string? Yes; and it was said he was a last fainting memories of home. Lady 
favourite of Sir Arthur's, and now he had Catherine’s eyes grew larger, her face 
come across from Portugal, only ten rosier, and then her generous sympathy 
days ago, with despatches. He was fresh had its reward. 
from the seat of war and the glorious vic-| After strolling a little up and down, star- 
tory of Vimiera, the supposed bearer of ing merrily — not impudently —in return 
news of friend and foe — private and po- | for the stares he got, chatting frankly with 
litical —of the rival kings, Ferdinand ' those who were presented to him, only 
and Joseph; of Wellesley, Crawford, | elevating his eyebrows occasionally at 
and Hill; of Junot, Kellermann, Murat, | the questions addressed to him, and be- 
though he might well have been many a_ ing guilty of but a few irresistib'e canards, 
league from these worthies. Lord Robert’s eye was caught by the 
What was any heroine — lovely, young face and figure of Lady Catherine For- 
Lady Catherine, heiress of Oxham, even, |tescue. He stopped short, smitten like 
tosuchahero? It ought to have been an impulsive boy, not knowing who she 
hard to have her honours snatched from_ was, like a barbarian from the wars, bent 
her, and more than divided with another,'on improving his opportunity, like the 
on the very first night of her reign; but! spoilt child of fortune that he had been. 
Lady Catherine, though accustomed to| “ Who is that lovely girl —that divine 
be made much of, delighted to confer a/| creature ?” 
favour and afford delight, and had a mag- “Lady Catherine Fortescue — young 
nanimous soul at seventeen, With but beauty—high rank—great fortune — 
the most infinitesimal and transient pang, | just come out;— Tunbridge had the 
at which she laughed and blushed the jet of her bursting bloom ; — first ap- 
next moment, she fell unresistingly into | pearance in the rooms this very night — 
the background, as her neighbours had tremendous impression — nothing like it 
done before her; nay, went before them since the Gunnings — Maulesdale, Sir 
in hurrying with the hurrying multitude Raaf, Five-bar Meredith, greatest catches 
to offer her gracious homage to the king, here —all been attracted, fluttering in 
in whose honour she was a deposed the train—all caught, who knows?” 
queen. jwas the information communicated in 
Lady Catherine suffered from the scar- emphatic fragments to the inquirer. 
let-fever epidemic of the period. She| “ By George!” protested the hero— 
had imbibed the infection from so mature it was uncertain whether he swore by the 
a patient as Lady Stukley, who, discreet king or the saint; taking in everything, 
in all else, was a red-hot patriot; as war- one would have said by the king—“ 1 
like in her proclivities as if she had been | must dance with her.” 
the aged widow of a fighting baron of the | “Im—possible; engaged three, six, 
eleventh or twelfth century, and not of a'ninedeep. Old dragon of a grandmother, 
peaceful, turnip-growing, road-mending | Lady Stukely, inspected and fixed the 
viscount, who had belonged prcperly to | engagements.” 
the eighteenth century, ere it was con-| “Then I sha’n’t dance with any other 
vulsed by the French Revolution. Lord | lady,” threatened Lord Robert, in a pet, 
Robert was the first real live hero that! preparing to loll sulkily against the wall. 
Lady Catherine's lustrous eyes hadrested| In the first glow of his herodom, and 
and feasted on ; and she discovered with- | of the satellites’ hero-worship, to thwart 
ina very few minutes of reviewing his and vex Lord Robert as if he were an 
rfections, that it was far better to have ordinary mortal was not to be thought of. 
ound a hero than to be a heroine, to| The Duke of Salop’s son — this son the 
ive glory than to receive it. What! fighter of his country’s battles, the con- 
fiad at sunburnt eager face, not above quering hero, or at least the hero who 
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would conquer in the end —deserved 
better at the hands of his grateful ad- 
mirers. One obliging fellow flew to the 
master of the ceremonies to make known 
to him the dilemma; another, an elderly 
enthusiast, a friend of Lady Stukely’s, 
apprized her of the laurels which she and 
Lady Catherine were in danger of losing, 
and whispered to the guardian and grand- 
mother that Lord Robert, though a 
younger son, inherited a good estate in 
Sussex from his maternal grandfather ; 
a third, the shrewdest helper of all, ob- 
served that one of Lady Catherine’s 
promised partners had forgotten himself 
and her, and was incapable of profiting 
by his good fortune (a casualty not un- 
heard-of in those days), having in the 
meantime indulged in such rash pota- 
tions in the refreshment room that he 
had been carried senseless from the field 
to his lodgings, along with other van- 
quished men overtaken by the same evil 
hap. What so easy as for Lord Robert, 
by these combined forces, to step into 


the vacant shoes of his unconscious pred- 
ecessor hors de combat ? 

Lord Robert danced with Lady Cath- 
erine, certainly without shirking a couple 
of the two overflowing sets. Then he 
stood beside her looking at her, leaning 


over her, talking to her, till all the other 
couples had danced loyally and exulting- 
ly atter the couple of the night. In the 
advantage of establishing innocent fa- 
miliarity in the matter of rational ac- 

uaintance, these old-fashioned country- 

ances were, in comparison with modern 
dances, what stage-coach was to railway 
travelling. In evidence, recall how 
Henry Tilney had opportunity to play 
with and fall in love with the tastes of 
Catherine Morland, and how Darcy and 
Elizabeth Bennet even discussed and dis- 
puted principles, all between the “cross 
hands and down the middle and up 
again.” 

Next, by another stroke of a benign des- 
tiny, that dance concluded just as the 
signal was given for supper, and Lord 
Robert had the supreme happiness of es- 
corting Lady Catherine to the supper 
room, of serving her with chicken and 
claret cup, and of convincing himself, 
more and more to his own undoing and 
enslavement, how perfect his companion 
was in more than her young beauty or 
her gifts of fortune. How unaffected, 
how “ingenuous, what a good listener he 
found her! She did not compel him to 
rack his brains and g° back to last year’s 
topics — what she thought of Catalani’s 





singing and Young’s playing, for the 
gest Yorkshire election and Sir Francis 

urdett’s triumphal car would not have 
been much in a young lady’s way. He 
might have stumbled on the Duchess of 
Brunswick’s arrival in the country, and 
what effect the event might have on the 
differences in a certain royal household, 
All women, young and old, were inter- 
ested in a man and wife’s quarrels. But 
he was saved the trouble. Lady Cath- 
erine was prepared to hang breathless on 
his stories of transports, disembarka- 
tions, marches, and bivouacs among cork- 
trees and vineyards; above all, of a 
pitched battle. She put quick, intelli- 
gent questions in the sweetest of voices, 
laughed melodiously, turned away her 
Rubens’ or Reynolds’ head in its hat and 
feather to hide the tender moisture which 
dimmed her bright eyes, when he knew 
his own were wet, as he entered into the 
tragic spirit of.some of his narratives, 
and talked with a little faltering in his 
simple eloquence. 

Lady Catherine came back from her 
first ball with a head as nearly turned 
and a heart as nearly lost as ever Lady 
Catherine’s or young beauty’s head and 
heart were in danger of capitulation on 
the first summons. Why, Lady Stukely 
had not been proof against the spell! 
Her own old head and heart were not 
quite in her keeping after all she had 

eedily swallowed of “the handsomest, 
est-matched young couple that eyes 
were ever set on;” of “the old fascinat- 
ing romance in love at first sight warm- 
ing the heart ;” of “Dan Cupid’s being 
worth all the heralds and gentlemen 
ushers in the world, at the same time 
when they and Dan shook hands and 
walked in good-fellowship, it was a sight 
for an admiring universe —a sight almost 
more than this great human quality- 
world could stand without dying of 
envy;” of “none but the brave deserv- 
ing the fair, from the days of Alexander 
downwards.” But Lady Stukely was old, 
and a little worn out with all this success 
and unexpected excitement. She re- 
tired to rest so soon as she had reached 
her lodging. 

Lady Catherine, too young to feel 
fatigue, to entertain a doubt, all palpi- 
tating with emotion, — very naturally, but 
very suddenly and swiftly, awakened, — 
could not go to bed and to sleep imme- 
diately, and wanted to talk over her ad- 
ventures, to recount what she could of 
her, impressions. In her brotherless, 
sisterless state she had none to talk tc 
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but Sally Judd, and so to Sally, consider- 
ably overcome with sleep, yet with pa- 
tience and interest to spare, as she 
unfastened Lady Catherine’s dress and 
brushed her hair, Lady Catherine sat and 
prattled about the ball. And Sally-was 
sharp enough to remark how perpetually 
the name of Lord Robert Luttrel — “ the 
gallant young soldier from the Peninsula, 
you know, Sally” —slipped out, late as 
had been Lord Robert’s attendance at 
the rooms, how his figure superseded and 
overshadowed other figures, how Lady 
Catherine’s cheeks and eyes burned and 
glowed as she mentioned him. 

Sally said to herself, in her plain way, 
“The business is done. My mistress 
has met her master if so be he choose to 
be the happiest and one of the power- 
fullest gentlemen in England. It’s like 
he’ll consent, for Lady Catherine and Ox- 
ham are not gifts to be cast away. 
Shouldn’t I like to get a look at him! 
but that will come in good time.” 

Even after Sally had been dismissed, 
Lady Catherine could not come down 
from her giddy height of happiness, but 
flitted about in her white dressing-gown 
with her twinkling bare feet, reproaching 
herself for not settling to say her prayers, 
peeping out at the stars, opening the win- 
dow an inch fora little air. It was at 
that moment when, retreating hastily 
from the sound of the last feet of the 
ball-goers on the Pantiles below, that 
Lady Catherine detected a quick step, 
which all at once lingered. At the same 
time she distinguished a well-remembered 
voice that had thrilled her not two hours 
before, in the pauses of the interminable 
dance, and amidst the clatter of forks 
and knives and tongues in the supper- 
room. The voice said now (could she 
forgive its loud openness and vehement 
assertion ?), “Is this where she lives? 
By George! I shall never rest till I have 
secured her for my wife.” 


CHAPTER I. 
ANOTHER MEETING, 


Very little more was called for in 
order that Lord Robert might fulfil his 
pledge. A few promenades on the Pan- 
tiles, the Assemblies, a morning service 
at church, a bewitching gipsy tea among 
the frowning, yawning, tangled beauties 
of the High Rocks, a delightful dreamy 
ride through oak and birch coppice, and 
high green hollies to the ruins at Bay- 
ham, were ‘all the occasions on which 
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each other, before the two promised to 
become one, and to be true to each other 
for life and death. 

Lord Robert rejoined the army; Lady 
Catherine was presented at Court, where 
she was rallied by royal lips on her inter- 
est in the war, and went through her first 
season. Four or five years of lovers’ 
separation followed. Then, like a thun- 
der-clap in a summer sky, unclouded as 
it had seemed the moment before, the 
blow fell—so simple a blow, yet so 
grievous and manifold in its conse- 
quences, a trial so difficult to realize in 
our days of merciful modifications and 
compensations. 

Fifty or sixty years since sounds so 
short a time for us to go back and regard 
with wonder and pity troubles which 
hardly come near the present generation, 
working on natures which were not 
trained as ours have been. Yet not more 
than sixty years ago the entire colony of 
New South Wales was in danger of per- 
ishing from a single sailing vessel’s not 
pa ing in time to supply the colonists 
with a fresh store of provision to replace 
their last ounces of musty fiour and salt 

rk. 
enner had lived to receive a vote of 
thirty thousand pounds from Parliament 
ere this, but small-pox was still, what 
God forbid it should be again, one of 
the scourges of the human race. This 
scourge met Lady Catherine face to face, 
waiting in her youth, bloom, and happi- 
ness for her lover, whom she was per- 
suaded — not in audacity and arrogance, 
but in sheer inexperience — Heaven 
must spare. The small-pox spared her 
life and sight, but took everything be- 
sides, save what belonged to that immor- 
tal part of her which neither plague nor 
commey could reach; the small-pox 

randed her as St. Dunstan is said to 
have seared with hot irons the face of 
the Saxon maiden, Elgitha, before setting 
her freeto risk an encounter with her 
royal lover. 

At twenty-one, Lady Catherine For- 
tescue was a bodily wreck, sickly, ema- 
ciated, her exquisite complexion irretriev- 
ably ruined, her delicate features coarsely 
blurred, her fine eyes heavy and dim; at 
her age, in her circumstances, belonging 
to a class and to a stage of civilization in 
which personal advantages were very 
oer the sentence of reverse was fright- 


Lady Catherine rose so far to meet it. 
The first time she was able, her trem- 





Lady Catherine and Lord Robert saw 


bling hand caught up her gold pen. She 





had often twirled it happily in her white 
fingers, considering what pretty, bash- 
fully restrained, but transparently loving 
hrases she should use to her ardent 
over, whose effusions, however debat- 
able in grammar and orthography, never 
failed in passionate recollections of her 
beauty, and anticipations of its perfec- 
tion, with fervent vows of allegiance to 
the balsam cheek, the dove-grey eyes, 
the rosebud of a mouth, the soft warm 
cloud of brown hair —all of which had 
suffered eclipse and transformation to 
the drawn purple lips, and the thinned 
locks. 

Now Lady Catherine wrote straight to 
the point : — 


“T have had the small-pox, to my great 
grief, for your sake, as well as for m 
own, since, though I have eS Eg 
am quite altered — I doubt, even, if you 
would know me again, At least, you 
would never more call me your little 
beauty. I have become a very plain girl. 
My mirror told me so whenever I was 
allowed to look into it, and my friends 
could not deny the evidence. In addi- 
tion, I fear my health is shattered, I con- 
tinue to be so weak and to have so many 
ailments. I know you are sorry for me, 
as I am sorry for you in your poe pea 
ment, but as neither you nor I could have 
anticipated the melancholy end to our 
plans, I do not think it is right — believe 
me, I recoil from binding you to a marred 
lot that God, who sent it to me, will give 
me strength tobearalone. But at yourage, 
in our rank, with its obligations, to per- 
sist in tying yourself to a disfigured, dan, 
and fretful invalid (for I am all that, Lord 
Robert), would not only be very foolish, 
it would be unsuitable and injurious. 
Don’t let your generosity mislead you. 
Take back your word, and I shall take 
back mine. I shall never blame you, 
even in thought. I shall always take the 
deepest interest in your welfare, and per- 
haps one day we may meet as friends, I 
am not fit to write more, except that I 
pray God to bless you, now and ever. 

“ CATHERINE FORTESCUE.” 


If there is anything hard, stiff, and un- 
natural in this letter, remember that it 
was written by a creature not only 
stricken, but gagged. Lord Robert real- 
ized that, when he replied in gallant in- 
dignation —not resentment —that no 


chagge in his Lady Catherine could make 
any change in him. He should only hold 
her dearer for what the world and she 
might err and esteem her loss. He 
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would not restore her her word, though 
she restored him his twenty times. Had 
such a proposal come froma man, though 
he had been Lord Robert’s commander- 
in-chief, Lord Robert would have con- 
sidered it so heavy a reflection on him as 
a man and gentleman that he would have 
had the proposer “out” before the day 
was done, risking a court-martial. But to 
stop Lady Catherine’s dear mouth, he 
would move heaven and earth to get 
leave, or he would be tempted to take 
French leave and share the fate of Sir 
Home Popham and his squadron. He 
would marry her out of hand, and have 
her off with him to recruit in a mild eli- 
mate, at Lisbon, or nearer the forces, 
where many English ladies ventured to 
take up their abode and make English 
colonies, to be within reach of their hus- 
bands. 

Poor young Lady Catherine in her 
twenty-second year was comforted a lit- 
tle by that warm, swaggering letter which 
she read, till it was so wasted by severe 
wear and tear that she had to encase it 
in two tiny boards, bound with blue rib- 
bon, in order that it might be preserved 
to be buried with her. (Was it buried 
with her, after all?) But in the mean- 
time she began to look up faintly, to have 
some heart in her recovery, some hope 
in her life. There was reviving trust, 
struggling successfully with despair in 
her pathetic question to her faithful Sally. 

“Do you think Lord Robert will be 
able to bear the sight of me, Sally? He 
cared so much for my looks ; men put so 
much weight on looks. They were all 
that he had time or perhaps inclination 
tosee in me. But if he never thought 
of Oxham, and you know he was too 
noble and true to do that, don’t you think 
itis just possible that he may not heed 
my looks, and care only for me— that 
part of me which is left to love him so?” 

Lady Stukely was pleased, though she 
was also dubious and nervous. Then 
Lord Robert sent a courier express to 
announce that he had got leave, he would 
sail in a few da is packet were 
not cau would be in 
Englan 
before February was ended. 
must be out in Spain again ear April, 
he urged that every preparation should 
be made beforehand, and his bride ready 
to marry on a moment's warning, 
start like a soldier's wife with her hus- 
band on his campaigning. 









Lady Stukely and Lady Catherine were 
gone with the first breath of spring to 
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Tunbridge Wells to try what the waters 
would do to retrievé the desolation of 
disease, as o- had recourse then to 
mineral wells for all trivial and all fatal 
complaints of the most widely varied 
type — vapours, consumption, gout, atro- 
hy, crediting the waters with miracu- 
ous power which only an angel troubling 
them could have conferred, Tunbridge 
Wells out of season was as good a local- 
ity as another for the celebration of a 
marriage, which, even without regard to 
its history, was to be consummated quiet- 
ly and speedily in the temporary reaction 
of fashion from the splendid coach-and- 
six, twelve best men and twelve best 
maids, troops of friends and heaps of 
livery of the Grandisonianera, But Tun- 
bridge Wells in spring — before prim- 
roses were thick as daisies on oo 

assy bank, blue-bells gemming eac 
ingle, cuckoos calling in the Penhurst 
and the Erridge woods,— was another 
place from Tunbridge in the bounty of 
autumn. It was bare as its hop-poles, 
and bleak as its common, 

Yet marriage was never so abridged of 
joyous honour and festivity, or even so 
clogged with drawbacks, the scene of it 
was never so ungenial as to prevent its 


being the one marriage in the world to 


its own particular bride. Let it be ever 
so shorn and spoiled, it will serve to 
occupy and interest her in its details for 
days and weeks beforehand. This pecul- 
iarly feminine fascination was a boon to 
Lady Catherine, above all at the date 
when Lord Robert announced himself as 
near as Dover, where he was to sleep 
and recruit froma — voyages pur- 

ing to post to Tunbridge Wells so as 
fo soneh tt two days before the wedding- 
day, and one day before their Graces of 
Salop, and sundry Lords and Ladies Lut- 
trel, travelling in their family coach, ar- 
rived for the same happy event. 

Lady Catherine was fain to tax to the 
uttermost her slight strength, with the 
arrangement of pelisses and morning- 
gowns, wraps, mails, the procuring of the 
special license, the reading of the mar- 
riage settlement, the bridal chariot, the 
hotels where it was to stop, the accommo- 
dation for Sally Judd, (how Lady Cath- 
erine clung to Sally!) and Lord Robert's 
man in the rumble, the letters which 
were to be written to Lady Stukely from 
shipboard, and in the moment of landing 
in a foreign city,—all to escape the 
thought of the imminent meeting which 
had been imagined in every way except 
the one way in which it came about, 





and longed for till the longing died out 
in sick reluctance. 

By a species of instinct and unspoken 
sense of fitness, such as belongs toa 
sensitive temperament, Lady Catherine 
had dressed herself for the occasion in a 
costume as far removed as possible from 
that of the soft white crape and shining 
white satin hat with its nodding feather 
in which she had danced before Lord 
Robert at his first ball. The cold spring 
winds and her feeble health, together 
with the hour just after noon, afforded 
excuse for the poor young woman's 
shrouding her defects in what was then 
called a great coat of dark bottle-green 
cloth, trimmed with black fur, to which 
belonged a plaited frill tied by a necker- 
chief up to her ears, and a round cap 
drawn down to her nose. In this guise 
Lady Catherine looked like a_ living 
mummy when she rose cold and trem- 
bling at the sound of carriage wheels 
dashing up and stopping at the door. 
Lady Catherine had proffered an irre- 
sistible request to her grandmother that 
the interview with her bridegroom should 
be private. Thus alone and unsupported 
— not hurrying with flying feet and pant- 
ing breath, but standing nailed to the 
floor of the artificial, flimsy, lodging- 
house drawing-room, Lady Catherine 
heard again with sharpened, strained 
sense, after all that had come and gone, 
his voice with its mellowness roughened 
by anxiety and eagerness, his step spurn- 
ing the space between them, resounding 
and drawing nearer, till he burst into the 
room —a man in the first fush of man- 
hood, radiant with strength, power, grace, 
warm passion, all the more radiant, as it 
seemed, for the glow of agitation in which 
he presented himself. That glow of agi- 
tation blinded Lord Robert for a moment, 
as he sprang forward open-armed to the 
solitary shrinking figure. Then his sun- 
burnt colour waned to a dusky pallor, his 
eyes opened wide, his lips dropped apart 
as he stopped short for a second, like a 
man who had received a revelation and 
been stunned and confused by it as by a 
staggering blow, before he clasped and 
wrung the damp, shivering hands ex- 
tended towards him. 

“My God!” he groaned, “1 did not 
think it had been so bad as this.” 

He could have bitten his tongue out 
the next moment for thatspeech. It had 
escaped him unawares on the impulse of 
the moment, according to the nature of 
the man, exactly as he had cried out on 
that autumn night, “ By George! I shall 
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never rest till I have secured her for m 
wife.” His was no unkindly, thoug 
neither was it a self-contained, delicately 
sensitive nature. 

He did all that a man miserably con- 
strained and awkward, at the same time 
with a young man's restiveness under an 
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date. Like most hot-headed, simple- 
hearted, blustering men, he was vain and 
arrogant, and, though not rendered thin- 
skinned by excessive, essential refine- 
ment, he was very much alive to the 
scorn and laughter of his fellows. He 
had written chivalrously in his first dim 


utterly new and strange experience of| glimpse of Lady Catherine’s misfortune, 


dismay and anguish, could do to efface 
the recollection of the words from the 
blighted, chill woman beside him during 
the rest of the interview, and in the com- 
pany of their friends in the course of the 
evening and the following day. He dis- 
cussed his plans with vehement fluency, 
he galloped furiously through the spirit- 
stirring narratives of the war, and still he 
was able to enter keenly into home news, 
never flagging in his questions, bitten 
with insatiable curiosity whether it re- 
ferred to chronic riots in the manufactur- 
ing districts, to the rebuilding of Covent 
Garden Theatre, or to fresh walking feats 
on the part of the renowned Captain Bar- 
clay. He kept up the ball, he permitted 
no dangerous pause either to himself or 
his neighbours, no moment for intolera- 
ble comparison and reflection. He was 
hoarse with feverish speaking; he was 
dead tired by unaccustomed mental effort. 

He had contrived to be even wildly 

y, and he had not succeeded in deceiv- 
ing, not to say himself, but Lady Cath- 
erine, or any living being deeply interested 
in the drama, after it was too late to re- 
tract. Above all, it was much too late 
for the bride, who, notwithstanding the 
quick ageing of the tribulation of a few 
months, was still a timid, docile young 
woman to stand forward singly, outraging 
all authority and precedent, and break off 
the marriage with all its preparations 
completed, to be solemnized within | 
twenty-four hours. Lady Catherine could | 
not tear up the marriage settlements, burn 
the special license, dismiss in dudgeon 
their Graces of Salop and the branches 
of the Luttrel family accommodated in 
the Salop coach, and scandalize Lady 
Stukely by sending back to the wars 
from which he had been torn, to play his 
part and get his portion of this world’s 

oods, however burdened, the innocent 

ridegroom who, in the circumstances of 
the case, would be exposed to the chief 
blame, mortification, and ridicule of the 
miserable failure. No, however Lord 
Robert might have been brought to wel- 
come the release had he been fully en- 
lightened and convinced at an earlier 





that he would not hesitate to call out 
every man who should suggest his giving 
her up. If she gave him up at the elev- 
enth hour he would grind his teeth and 
prepare to fight all round the whole world 
whom he suspected of grinning and sneer- 
ing at his discomfiture. 

© final breaking-off of the marriage 
could be in those days, to those people 
—not with Lady Catherine cut to the 
quick, with her pride —and the young, 
racious, kindly girl had, without know- 
ing it, been proad’ te her own way — laid 
in the very dust, her mortal nature 
frozen in its vitals. The rupture was 
impossible, though the Duke of Salop 
was moved to elevate his chin, let fall his 
eyeglass, and murmur to his congenial 
first-born, “‘ Heavens! what a pill it is for 
a boy like poor Bob to swallow, though 
he has Oxham to gild the pill.” Though 
Lady Stukely, in the retirement of her 
darkened room and great bed, beat her 
hands together and cried weakly by way 
of comforting herself, too, out of the 
treasure-house of her experience, “ The 
lad was a fine lad, and he is staunch, at 
least he will not rob or beat my Kitty.’’ 


CHAPTER IIt, 
THE LAST MEETING. 


COMPLETE change of scene and the 
climate of Portugal and Spain did not 
suit Lady Catherine. The crushed and 
wounded woman was far from popular 
among the half Bohemian military set to 
which, while morbidly shrinking from 
strangers, she was introduced. Even 
the pity excited by the sad story written on 
her young face, together with the honour 
due to her rank, rapidly passed into the 
careless contempt which coarse minds 
are apt to feel when they are constrained 
to pity, and when, at the same time, the 
privileges which they would respect, re- 
majn unclaimed. Lord Robert, on the 
contrary, was exceedingly popular as a 
frank, high-spirited young man, who had 
kept his word at all hazards, and the 
skeleton at whose feast was keenly ap- 
preciated. His gentlemanlike forbear- 
ance with his wife’s peculiarities was 





stage of the proceedings, he would never 
consent to accept the alternative at this 





loudly commended, while the avoidance 
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of and repugnance to Lady Catherine, 
which underlay the indulgence, was over- 
looked and escaped remark. 

Within a year, by mutual consent, and 
eres as much by her will as by Lord 

obert’s, Lady Catherine returned with 
Sally Judd to England, 

Lady Catherine was not without a call 
of duty summoning her home, for Lad 
Stukely was on her death-bed, the lin- 

ering, painless, pathetically peaceful 
Satiebed, in all the centuries, of honest 
Christian old age long reconciled to its 
adversaries. Lady Catherine waited 
dutifully and lovingly by the bed to 
which, day and night, summer .and win- 
ter, came without the prospect of change 
to the aged woman, save the great change 
through death and the grave. Like all 
such watchers by such beds, Lady Cath- 
erine found the noise, the strife, the very 
bitterness of life, stilled and sweetened 
in the half sciemn, half sweet, wholly 
human and familiar calmness. Then 


came another of the turning-points in 
Lady Catherine's life — one of those turn- 
ing-points silent in proportion to their 
importance, and which are, for the most 
part, better left in silence. 


After Lady Stukely’s death, Lady Cath- 
erine began to cultivate her privileges, 
duties and tastes, languidly and fitfully 
at first, always more steadily and success- 
fully. These duties included returning 
to society, to which her rank and fortune 
gave her an unforfeited passport, and 
exchanging civilities with the Salop fam- 
ily, for nothing had happened which could 
legally dissolve Lady Catherine’s mar- 
riage, and she was still to be considered 
and coveted by Lord Robert's family as 
a rich, childless wife, who, if Oxham 
must eventually go back to a Fortescue, 
had yet enough in her power to render 
desirable the bridging over the gulf of 
incompatibility between her and Lord 
Robert. 

Lady Catherine improved greatly in 
health and brightened altogether — she 
was still under five-and-twenty — until 
she attained the neutral tint of being 
regarded as a high-bred example in the 
right ordering of a great establishment, a 
judge and ally in the church services 
established to convert the heathenness 
of the land, and in the elementary schools 
which Hannah More was employed in 
setting agoing to inform the people's 
dense ignorance, in cottage aids, in sim- 
ple literature and art, flowers and needle- 
work, Lady Catherine took younger 
unmarried women under her chaperonage 





to county and town balls, to the play, to 
an auction, or an archery meeting —at 
the last she would distribute the prizes 
and be spoken of as pleasant-looking in 
her ladyhood and ‘good-nature, in spite 
of her plainness. She resided chiefly at 
her own country-house of Oxham, which 
had not received its master. There Lady 
Catherine’s rooms were not only stately 
but cheerful and animated with their 
omg home and country view, with 

er birds, her pug, her Angola cat, her 
plants, her books, her worsted work. 
These rooms were as different as pos- 
sible from Lady Catherine’s cheerless 
foreign apartments — empty of occupa- 
tion, devoid of ornament —where she 
had lodged with her husband, and he had 
paid her freezing, goading visits of cere- 
mony. 

For outward interest, at Oxham Lady 
Catherine had her friendly neighbours in 
general, and her rector in particular; 
her poultry, pet little cows and ponies, 
as well as pet village maids and lads, old 
men and women, all the innocent kindly 
ties of an innocent, kindly woman. 

Time wore on. Lady Catherine heard 
the public news from rumour and the 
newspapers. Lord Robert was marchin 
and picquetting under broiling suns an 
rainy moons, reconnoitring by hedges 
and in ditches, faring on chance fare, 
playing his part in bloody battles and des- 
perate assaults, having the shine taken 
out of the man as well as out of his uni- 
form. The peace of 1814 came and the 
allies were in Paris where Lord Robert 
tarried with other disengaged gentlemen. 
Another whirlwind broke over the world 
when the lion was loose again, and the 
destiny of a quarter of the world to be 
settled once more. The battle of Water- 
loo followed, with the hurrying of frantic 
couriers east and west, north and south, 
to Russia, Italy, England and America, 
and with one little quaintly, coldly formal, 
yet familiar, school-boy note to Lady 
Catherine beginning ‘‘ Dear Lady Cather- 
ine,” and ending “ Your obedient servant, 
Robert Luttrel,” certifying that a great 
battle had been fought and won, peace 
was about to be established at last, and 
Lord Robert Luttrel, whose name Lady 
Catherine bore, was among the trium- 
phant survivors. A throb of duty and 
dignity, pe born of discipline, de- 
spatched that letter ; a throb of duty and 
dignity acknowledged it fitly. Nay, more, 
when Lord Robert was safe back in Eng- 
land only to find that his agent, from hav- 
ing indulged freely in the land mania and 
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other manias which collapsed with the 
ace, had spent the money which Lord 
obert, not being a gambler who could 
85 we anywhere and at any odd moment, 
ad been too continuously and busily en- 
paced on active service to fail to spare, 
¢ was persuaded to apply through his 
agent and his wife’s agent for help from 
Lady Catherine! Why not? He had 
not robbed —not to say beaten her— 
even to the extent marriage might have 
permitted him to do. He had not 
wronged her wilfully. Destiny had been 
against them—a great mutual misfor- 
tune had separated them —he thought. 
It was true that he only proposed to 
borrow from Lady Catherine a loan to 
which she would have been heartily wel- 
come from him, had she required or 
sought it, at any time all these years. 

Lady Catherine did not hesitate for a 
moment over this request. She wrote a 
generous letter ; she sent immediate and 
imperative orders to her agent to do 
what he could for Lord Robert in his em- 
barrassments incurred while he was serv- 
ing his country. 

Lord Robert's circumstances were 
righted, and more years —a decade, two 
decades — slipped by rapidly, as_ the 
years gather momentum and speed, in 
multiplying, till they reach the appointed 
span of each man and woman. During 
the interval Lord Robert and Lady Cath- 
erine had not met again even in public, 
for they were not like a state couple com- 
pelled of necessity to parade their misery 
and make a mock show of polite greet- 
ings in high places and thoroughfares. 

Both lived mostly in the country at 
their different seats, where there were 
several shires linked together to form a 
barrier between them. When the lady 
and the gentleman were in town, natu- 
rally they were in different sets. They 
heard of each other — shyly —and a little 
curiously ; Lord Robert of Lady Cather- 
ine, as a good plain woman, who might 
have grown twaddling and bigoted in his 
eyes, but who could be trusted not to dis- 
grace the shred of connection between 
them ; Lady Catherine of Lord Robert, 
as roughened and louder (since even a 
Lord Robert may roughen and wax louder 
by campaigning), offering a rude version 
=| a lordly bearing—a man somewhat 

iven to violent exercise even of his law- 
fal power, to excesses of temper in public 


and private, and addicted to those who 
might be stigmatized as boon companions 
in his man’s fastness of Chevington 
Friars, but still not by any means re- 





garded as a man beyond the pale of 
society and social esteem. Sometimes 
comically petty details floated to the hus- 
band and wife of their respective ways 
and doings: how Lady Catherine woah 
not consent to adopt a wig, but wore her 
own silvering hair under her turban or 
cap; how Lord Robert had shown the 
fiercest grizzled mutton-chop whiskers at 
the nearest assizes and assize ball; how 
Lady Catherine had founded a home for 
incurables, including the blind victims of 
small-pox ; how Lord Robert had knocked 
down a refractory postboy —to be sure 
the postboy had been brutal to his horses 
as well ag insolent to his employer — and 
after teaching the man a lesson in ha- 
manity and civility, Lord Robert had 
promptly administered a so/atium in cur- 
rent coin of the realm. 

Then there came a time when Lord 
Robert, visiting within the county in 
which Oxham was situated, and har- 
dened by long immunity to a painful, acci- 
dental encounter, ventured to follow the 
hunt so near to his wife’s gates, that 
when he was badly thrown, hers hap- 
pened to be the nearest: house within 
several miles. 

The members of the hunt who were on 
the spot, and who knew the gentleman 
and his story, consulted together and 
fidgeted a good deal before they arranged 
that he should be carried to Oxham..- 
They did not apprehend the fall to be 
fatal, though ribs were broken and un- 
known internal injuries loomed in the 
background, but delay and such insuf- 
ficient accommodation as any of the 
neighbouring farm-houses could afford, 
might well have the worst consequences 
in the case of a heavy elderly man, whose 
constitution had been tried by active 
foreign service. It was quite within 
men’s memories how the late Duke of 
Dorset had met with his accident when 
hunting with Lord Powerscourt’s har- 
riers over in Ireland, and had risen 
without assistance, and run half a dozen 
yards across the furrows before he stag- 
gered and fell to rise no more. 

In the meantime Lord Robert had re- 
covered his senses and was fit to be told 
what was the most likely place for a gen- 
tleman hurt on the hunting-field to be 
taken to, and could enter his objections 
if his alienation from his wife were of 
such a nature that he could not seek shel- 
ter under her roof in circumstances when 
a man would not turn his enemy’s dog 
from the door, 

“Lord Robert made no objection. Per- 
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haps his head was not tlear yet, perhaps 
he was conscious of greater injuries than 
men guessed at, and judged that he might 
as well die at Oxham as elsewhere, if 
there were not a certain propriety in its 
master drawing his last breath there, 
though he had never crossed the thresh- 
old before. Whatever the reason, after 
a moment’s thought, Lord Robert gave 
a gruff consent to the movement. 

Lady Catherine was from home for the 
day, gone to superintend her home for 
incurables, when the anxious group with 
Lord Robert on men’s shoulders in their 
centre, arrived, but the servants were 
ready to dothe honours of the house in 
Lady Catherine’s absence, and to render 
every assistance. 

Sally Judd, a sagacious, responsible 
old woman, in her black silk gown and 
white silk shawl, was forward to help and 
relieve an old master and acquaintance. 

Lord Robert recognized Sally as she 
plied him with restoratives. 

“Well, how are you, Sally? How has 
the world gone with you?” he inquired 
faintly, not proving himself abashed or 
overcome by more than pain and giddi- 
ness. 

“ Middling well, my lord; but I'm 
main sorry that you’ve met with this 
toss,” answered Sally, discreetly. 

“The old man,” was her verdict, when 
she turned away, “I'll warrant his con- 
science feels none the guiltier nor the 
tenderer.” 

Sally, like many people, confounded 
conscience with capacity of feeling, and 
then, as if aware of her injustice, she 
added emphatically, “ Which I never 
said Lord Robert was either a very bad 
man, or a very bad master, but he was 
found wanting when he had to deal with 
himself and my lady, as they were pulled 
up and brought to book for what had 
brought and what kep’ ’em together ; and 
when they were like to go clean distraught 
with the beggary which the small-pox had 
left behind it for their portion. Lady 
Catherine has lived it down, and grown a 

' well-to-do woman again — why should she 
not? But the two are crossing each 
other’s paths afresh when —as sure as | 
ever seed it in a man’s eyes —there’s 
death in his path, let them doctors say 
what they will. Eh, it mun be no less than 
death that sends Lord Robert here at this 
hour of the day. What will my lady think ? 
daisy me knows the upshot!” finished 
Sally, appealing to a mysterious and yet 
familiar oracle. 

The doctors, soon summoned, saw 
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cause to dread such irreparable evi) that 
they did not dare to precipitate matters 
by removing Lord Robert from the couch 
in the morning-room, Lady Catherine’s 
own room, to which he had been first 
taken in the confusion and consternation. 
There he dozed for the rest of the short 
autumn day, occasionally roused to take 
what medicines were tried by the assid- 
uous watchers, occasionally rousing him- 
self with a start of fitful recollection to 
the scene and circumstances. How dif- 
ferent this room was from other rooms 
he recollected ! He was so fond of ani- 
mals that the ruling passion strong in 
death made him have a perception of the 
presence of Lady Catherine's pets, and 
transported his half wandering imagina- 
tion to her out-of-door favourites, which 
would have been his favourites too, or 
brothers and sisters to his favourites. He 
had entertained a boyish admiration for 
bright colours and pleasant outlines, 
though he had not known how, in amend- 
ing the stiff, bare details of his single 
man’s house at Chevington Friars, to 
put in practice the taste which was now 
instinctively, and with an absence of the 
reasoning faculty, gratified. *‘ By George ! 
it’s nice — I have not seen so nice a room 
for a long time,” he muttered gently. In 
one of his waking moments Lord Robert’s 
eyes fell on the handwriting of a letter 
lying on the little table close to his couch, 
and it roused him with a sense of famil- 
iarity with the spider-legged characters. 
Surely that was his sister Jane’s hand- 
writing? How long was it since she had 
written to him? Yet he and Jenny used 
to be friends longago. In his selfish 
bachelor and widower habits he had 
grown out of knowledge of the old place 
and the old people. Lady Catherine 
seemed to know more of them than he 
knew. 

Thus life and consciousness ebbed and 
flowed, and was sinking lower and lowgr, 
before Lady Catherine at last returned 
from her “ home,” and was told of who 
had been brought to her door, and in 
what state he came. Aftera great effort, 
she entered the room where he lay, while 
the doctors and attendants drew off to 
the farthest window, whispered and 
shrugged. their shoulders imperceptibly 
—the men of them because they could 
not allow themselves any other display of 
feeling as a pendant to that of the women, 
who shook their, heads and wiped their 
eyes, men and women turning their backs 
on the couple’s last meeting, to be quick- 
ly succeeded by a last parting. 
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A final flash of intelligence sprang into 
Lord Robert's eyes with Lady Cather- 
ine’s presence, and enabled him to take 
it in, in its entireness, for a brief moment. 

Lady Catherine was still in the dimity 
a= and garden bonnet in which she 

ad gone on her accustomed morning 
avocations. Her face was simply what 
it would be in her coffin—a face deeply 
scarred and blemished by small-pox, but 
the blurredness of the features, the 
blearedness of the eyes, the scantiness of 
the hair, were gone with the recentness 
of the attack and the weak health which 
had helped to occasion them, Age had 
softened the destruction worked by dis- 
ease as it softens most destructions, and, 
like the grey lichens and mosses which 
cling to and surmount ruins, Lady Cath- 
erine’s white hair served as powder to 
touch tenderly and even to crown the 
wreck of her beauty. Her expression 
has passed from the intuitive gladness, 
and then the boundless despair of the 
girl, to the peace and freedom of the old 
woman who has learnt self-forgetfulness 
and with it self-respect, patience, sympa- 
thy. if Lord Robert had possessed the 
strength he could have rubbed his eyes, 
though he had but to shut them in order 
to recall the hopeless, forlorn girl in the 
neglected, ugly invalid dress who had 
been an irtolerable offence to all his per- 
ceptions when she had been out with him 
in the Peninsula, 

Lady Catherine gazed down with brim- 
ming eyes and quivering lips on the pros- 
trate figure of her once gallant bride- 
groom, on the helpless bulk, the swollen 

iscoloured face, the iron-grey hair damp 
and in disorder, the breathing becoming 
always more laboured and stertorous, 

“Tam very, very sorry for your acci- 
dent, Lord Robert,” she said tremulous- 
ly, touching him lightly in token of rec- 
onciliation, with an open, friendly, 
shaking old ivory hand. 

He answered her 
with a groan. 

“ Lady Catherine,” he said, striving to 
keep steady the heavy eyes fixed upon 
her, “if you had been spared as you were 
when I knew you first (by heavens! you 
were the loveliest, sweetest creature), 
you would have been the happiest as 
well as the finest woman in England,” 

He spoke in a high strained key, as if 
he sought to make her believe so much 
in thejr mutual justification. 

“Ah! never mind; that is all past,” 
she sighed, hastily. 

“ Past,” he repeated in the same kev ; 


irrelevantly, and 


“and I am dead beat, but I wish that, 
knowing everything, I had it all to begin 
and do over again.’ 

“ The first thing that pee have to do 
over again, is to get well and be about 
once more.” 

She tried to speak encouragingly while 
humouring bis fancy. 

But Lord Robert had ceased to see or 
hear her, His beginning and doing all 
over again was not to be in this world! 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SCHOLAKS AND FRIARS: 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL STRIFE, 


ABouT a year ago the University of 
Paris acquired an ephemeral importance 
in the eyes of politicians, The still 
waters of its history were harassed by 
greedy theorists, whose drag-nets were 
at work night and day in the search for 
facts of some educational importance, 
wherewithal to garnish parliamentary 
repasts and regale political adherents, 
During this hour of turmoil, the diélet- 
fante historian packed up his rod and 
line, and sighed to think that his quiet 
haunts were mobbed by a crew of grasp- 
ing statisticians, whose noisy labours 
were incompatible with his meditation 
and tranquil sport. They are gone, how- 
ever; the tumult has subsided, and the 
waters have settled down into their 
wonted somnolence, so that he may re- 
turn to ply his rod, secure at least of 
obtaining some dainty prize, rejected as 
worthless by these utilitarian fishermen. 
Fact, perhaps, has been exhausted, but 
fancy and romance remain, and these 
latter only it is our province to discover. 

It may seem absurd to look for ro- 
mance in the wary Latin of Duboullay, 
or the antiquated French of his trans- 
lator Crevier, in whose dry analysis his- 
tory is so mummified, that it would seem 
to crumble at'a touch; and, indeed, 
neither of these authors rises above the 
level of pedantic archeologists, wantin 
the maiveté of the early chroniclers, an 
equally innocent of the philosophic in- 
sight of modern historians, Neverthe- 
less, they tell a plain story plainly, and 
leave its illustration and enlivenment to 
others. It is the object of this essay to 
extract from their works the subject- 
matter of a real historical romance, and 
present it to the reader in a more 








modern dress. Not for its general his- 
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torical importance, nor 


this subject been chosen, but simpl 
cause it presents an attractive stedy 
action dividing itself into acts and scenes 
while centring continually round a few 
principal figures. We see exhibited in 
this drama ambition developing in slow 
stages of worldliness and hypocrisy out 
of the, most intense and heartfelt humil- 
ity ; grasping at power, at first cautiously, 
then with an utter disregard for appear- 
ances—as it were, first lifting, then 
flinging away the cloak ; jealousy and 
mutual distrust brought into collision 
within the narrow limits of the univer- 
sity ; oppression on the part of the friars, 
supported by the Church, which ought to 
have been neutral; stubborn resistance 
on the part of the scholars ; passionate 
appeals to unjust judges, and stout de- 
mands for liberty. There is a climax 
and an anti-climax:—oppression gains 
the day, but spends its strength upon 
the effort, and justice follows with limp- 
ing steps to overtake the guilty, and pull 
down the mighty from his seat. 

Before the curtain rises, however, let 
us compare the position of the students 
and the friars * at Paris previous to their 
struggle for supremacy. Paris, that is, 
intellectual Paris (the university is not 
mentioned till about 1208), had grown u 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, grad- 
ually swelling its numbers, and extending 
its influence, until in the twelfth it was 
the intellectual heart of Europe, which 
gathered in the warm blood of science 
and learning, to send it rushing forth 
again through all the arteries and veins, 
rousing the distant and torpid members 
of Christendom with its quick and con- 
tinuous pulsations. In the thirteenth 
century the university life became fixed 
and formal, the students grouped them- 
selves according to the nature of their 
studies, degrees were given and officers 
elected, the whole forming an intellec- 
tual guild, self-governing, and self- 
organizing. This could not take place 
without exciting the jealousy of watchful 
neighbours ; the Provost of Paris dis- 
covered within his jurisdiction this ¢m- 
perium in imperio, the Chancellor of 


* Lhave called the two parties students (or scholars) 
and friars, Of course the friars were students also, 
but as ecclesiastics they ket aloof from the 
secular students who really formed the university, and 
are always called “* the pre, rors ” or “the scholars” of 


t. for its im- 
portance in the history of education, has 
be- 

of 
human passions drawn out and character- 
ized with dramatic exactness, the whole 
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Notre Dame felt a like loss of authority, 
and these two combined to harass, and 
almost succeeded in destroying the new 
university. But justice was on the side 
of the students, and after a sharp con- 
tention, resulting in what is known as the 
Great Secession of 1228-31, the univer 
sity was finally re-established on a still 
firmer basis, its jurisdiction secured, and 
its relations to the provost and chancel- 
lor established by law. So things con- 
tinued in peace and harmony, till the 
sudden rise of the mendicants caused a 
new danger to the university from within, 
as formidable as that which she had 
already combated from without. 

In the history of the Latin Church pre- 
vious to the Reformation, there is no 
period so intensely interesting as that 
which saw the rise of the mendicant 
orders. It seemed as if carnal Rome had 
renewed her spiritual life, and struck out 
a new path, which might lead to eternal 


dominion over the minds of men. Reli- 
gion had become the neglected privilege 
of an aristocracy. Innocent III. was 


himself the great aristocrat, and his 
clergy, if they preached at all, addressed 
themselves only to bearers of gentle 
blood. All above this level were faithful 
to Rome, but there seems much reason 
to believe that all, or nearly all, below it 
were rapidly sinking into heresy. The 
Dominicans and Franciscans appeared 
on the scene just in time to arrest the 
progress of decay. They came declar- 
edly to preach the gospel to the poor, not 
arrayed in scarlet and fine linen, like the 
Papal envoys, but humbled in dust and 
ashes. So striking was the contrast, so 
sudden the awakening of humanity to a 
sense of amazement at the state of things 
revealed in the Church, that the mendi- 
cants rose as if by magic to the highest 
lace in the estimation of mankind. The 
istory of the university shows the effect 
of this sudden advancement upon men 
prepared for the scorn rather than the 
admiration of the world. When the 
mendicants first came to Paris (about 
1220 A.D.) it was in the guise of humble 
applicants for favour ; t ¥ did not ask 
to be allowed to compete for honours or 
offices, they merely begged for the 
crumbs of learnie that fell from the 
scholars’ tables. To such men the uni- 
versity gladly opened her arms; both 
orders were received, and houses were 
bestowed upon them by pious bene- 
factors. They applied themselves to 
study with all the ardour of men who haa 
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study the snares of the world beset them. | Dominicans established a seccond chair 
Mediaeval universities were eminently | of theology, and upon these two chairs 
calculated to vitiate the character of 'they placed Albert the Great and Hugh 
clever students, and beget in them a love | of St. Cher, whose talents and world-wide 
of display. The schools of disputation | celebrity attracted crowds of students, 
encouraged wit and learning, but their! and augmented the glory while adding to 
effect upon the mind was essentially the numbers of the preaching fraternity. 
dangerous to the heart. Within the cir- The Franciscans were not slow in imitat- 
cle of the university, moreover, there ing this example. Alexander Hailes, the 
were distinctions coveted by scholars, | great English theologian, was already a 
the doctor's degree, the proctorship and doctor of some standing when he sudden- 
the office of rector, all objects of conten- | ly embraced the profession of St, Fran- 
tion to violent and hostile factions, and it cis. With the oath of humility fresh 
would have been strange indeed if the | upon his lips he opened his class-rooms 
mendicants had kept their hearts pure in| as before, and none dared oppose this 
this dangerous atmosphere, with all the | act on the part of so famous a teacher. 





; 


irritamenta of ambition at work around 
them. 

We cannot be astonished therefore to 
hear that in ten short years after the | 
arrival of the the humble friars at Paris, | 
ambition and pride were found lurking 
beneath the black cloaks of the preach- | 
ers and the grey hoods of the minorities. | 
They aspired to professorial chairs, | 
though it was only by violence to their 
oaths that they could accept the —— 
degrees. Nor were they content with 
aspiring to equality : they wished to up- | 
root secular instruction altogether, to 
monopolize the honours of learning, and | 
alone dominate the schools. In 1244 the) 
Dominicans had obtained a bull from 
Innocent LV. ordering the university to! 
admit them to a share of its academic 
honours, 
in the path; they could not, in accord- 
ance with their vows, apply for degrees — 
how were they to obtain them otherwise ? 
For five long years the representatives of 
the friar-preachers besieged the pontifical 
throne with a petition that degrees might 
be lawfully forced upon deserving mem- 
bers of their order. Innocent was deaf 
to these appeals, and his sudden decease 
was attributed by the superstitious to 
the malignancy of the Dominicans, so 
that “Save us from the prayers of the 
preachers,” became a by-word with their 
enemies, The university was jealous of 
her rights, and with good reason, The 
Dominicans had seized their opportunity 
during the secession, and in collusion 
with the papal legate had established a 
chair of theology. To this act they had 
without difficulty obtained the consent of 
the Chancellor and Chapter of Notre 
Dame. The university on its return to 
Parfs, after the short exile of the seces- 
sion, was still embroiled with the Church, 
and was notin a position to notice this 
flagrant usurpation. 





Thus the Franciscans also acquired a 
chair of theology. 

The secular members of the university 
were in dismay, Of the twelve chairs in 
theology, three had always belonged to 
the canons of Notre Dame, one to each 
of the regular brotherhoods affiliated to 
the university, the Val des Ecoliers, the 
Cistercians, the Pramonstratensians, and 
the Trinitarians. Of the remaining 
seven chairs three were now appropriat- 
ed by the mendicants alone, and only 
two remained for secular students. A 
complaint was heard that theology was in 
danger of being totally neglected by the 
seculars, owing to the absence of those 
rewards of learning which stimulate ap- 
plication and encourage talent. 

The doctors of theology assembled to 


But there was still an obstacle | discuss this serious matter, and very 


wisely decided that thenceforth no body 
of regulars belonging to the university 
‘should have more than one professor's 
chair, It was easier to judge, however, 
than to execute judgment, The Domin- 
‘icans refused to yield up their second 
chair. This happened in 1252. la 1253 
a circumstance occurred which embit- 
tered the contest and hastened a catas- 
trophe. Some students had been seized 
and imprisoned by the royal archers for 
engaging in a street fray. A “cessation 
of lectures” was secretly proposed as 
the surest means of vindicating the privi- 
leges of the university. The design was 
acceptable to all save only the two Do- 
,minican doctors and the Franciscan, who 
not only put their veto on the measure, 
but even revealed the intentions of the 
university to the outer world. Now 
though secrecy of debate was not en- 
joined by law, it was an established cus- 
tom, and those who violated it were con- 
‘sidered enemies to the intellectual repub- 
lic. The university was in great wrath, 


Not long after the ahdin order to censure as strongly as 
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‘ 
possible such a breath of” etiquette, a 
decree was proposed and carried, declar- 
ing that for the future no one should be 
made master of arts, until he had sworn 
to accept the solemn conclusions of the 
assembled body as determined by the 
votes of a majority, and to keep their de- 
liberations a profound secret. To this 
new law the Dominicans assented, but 
with the irritating proviso, “So long as 
the conclusions contain nothing uolawful 
for a friar-preacher to comply with.” The 
university lost patience, It cut off the 
Dominicans from all connection with its 
own body, and deprived their two pro- 
fessors of the theological chairs. Such 

was the declaration of war, 
Soon after this, the imprisoned students 


(in whose behalf the “cessation” had | 


been declared) having been restored to 
liberty, the university re-opened her class- 
rooms and returned to her labours, But 
the Dominicans meanwhile had slan- 
dered her at court and to the pope. Al- 


fonso of Poictiers, who was Regent dur- 
ing the absence of St. Louis on his first 
crusade, was persuaded to refrain from 
interfering, while Innocent IV. was so 
far wrought upon, as to command the 
temporary restoration of the Dominicans 


as members of the university, pending 
the trial of their cause by arbitra- 
tion, A war of chicanery and abuse in 
which the subtle friars seem to have 
far excelled their opponents, occupied 
the interval between these appeals and 
the papal judgment. Innocent appointed 
arbiters, but the wily Dominicans wearied 
him with unfounded objections against 
all whom they thought adverse to their 
cause, until he had given them a judge 
after their own hearts in Luke, canon of 
Notre Dame. Luke was no sooner as- 
sured of his powers by letters from Rome, 
than without so much as giving due 
warning to the university, he declared 
the masters of arts of that body suspend- 
ed from their functions, and published 
this insulting notice in every parish 
church of the capital. The university 
treated his measures with silent contempt. 
It had already lodged an appeal against 
him at Rome, suspecting his partiality 
towards the friars, and was now anxiously 
awaiting the result. There followed a 
short period of expectation, during which 
the two parties insulted each other with 
malignant ingenuity, and even resorted 
to occasional acts of violence. Each 
sought to gain friends; the mendicants 
continued to enlist in their cause the sym- 
pathies of the court, while the university 
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sent circular letters to all the bishops of 
France, imploring the aid of some as old 
members of its ys 09 of all as natural 
enemies to the upstart and ambitious 
mendicants, 

At this critical moment an event oc- 
curred which weighed down the balance 
in favour of the mendicants. Innocent 
IV., once their closest ally, but of late in- 
clined to check them in the career of 
worldly ambition upon which they were 
so clearly entering, died suddenly and 
left his place to be filled by Alexander 
IV. (1254). The new Pope did not hesi- 
tate to disclose his partiality for the 
friars; his first act was the repeal of a de- 
cree by which Innvczent had subjected 
them to episcopal control; every other 
measure of this pontiff was similarly in 
their favour: he became their tool, al- 
most their slave. 

But if the friars thus found a leader ca- 
pable of wielding even the thunders of 
the Vatican, the scholars also found a 
puissant champion to maintain their 
cause and encourage them in a bold 
stand against papal oppression. This 
champion was the celebrated William of 
St. Amour, native of the village of that 
name in Franche-Comté, and doctor of 
theology, one of the few secular doctors. 
He was the author of a work entitled, 
“The Perils of the Last Times,” spe- 
ciously professing to be a denunciation 
of the new heresies rife in Europe, but 
really acovert though unmistakable satire 
upon the mendicant fraternities. His 
accusations breathed all the bitter spirit 
of personal hostility, and could not but 
reach their true aim in the consciences 
of the friars themselves. Not content 
with thus attacking them, he ventured to 
ridicule and condemn the first principle 
of their order -—the profession of men- 
dicancy itself. It is hardly necessar 
to say that this attack was fraught with 
personal danger to the writer, as any con- 
demnation of mendicancy was a reflec- 
tion upon the popes who had favoured 
it, and more especially upon Alexander, 
who showed such open partiality to the two 
orders,’ Crevier charges St. Amour with 
falsity in veiling his sentiments by givin 
his accusations a pretended aim while 
none could fail to see their real bearing. 
The very thinness and transparency of 
the veil is his excuse. We can only 
wonder at the daring of a man who should 
thus, even indirectly, wage war upon the 
spoilt children of the papacy. St. Amour 
certainly combined the fox with the lion, 
but no deceit at least can be charged on 
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a man who could so boldly maintain his versity who should refuse to accept the 
doctrines in the face of his enemies, and! decision of the rho my 
we cannot forget that this “falsity” of} In order to elude this heavy blow the 
St. Amour was necessary to save both: scholars had recourse to a clever artifice. 
him and his partisans from certain) Pretending that they had by common 
destruction, consent severed the ties which bound 
The friars seized the opportunity of | them in a community, they met the papal 
their favour in the eyes of Alexander to, commissioners with smiling faces, and 
demand the condemnation of St. Amour’s | informed them that the university had 
book. But the university could retaliate | ceased to exist; it was no longer possi- 
in kind, Unfortunately for the friars a| ble to admit the Dominicans, for the 
work had appeared accredited to one of| body corporate was defunct. We can 
their own order, w)ich was thrust upon|imagine the vexation of the commis- 
the Pope for condemnation at the same sioners whose buils of excommunication, 
time as “The Perils.” Dean Milman) being made out against students of the 
has so thoroughly explained the circum- | university, were now merely waste paper, 
stances which produced and disseminated The spiritual thanders shook the air in 
the “ Eternal Gospel” of Abbot Joacchin | vain: there were no longer any members 
and the “Introduction” to that work, /| of the university to suffer excommunica- 
and has so fully discussed their author- | tion. 
ship, that it is hardly necessary here to| Of course such a farce, though it served 
dwell upon the subject. Suffice it to say, | the purpose in baffling the commission- 
that though the Franciscans alone were ers, was naturally played out very soon ; 
intimately associated with this book and) the scholars wished to exclude the friars, 
its doctrines, the Dominicans also were | but they were not prepared to retire from 
not free from some taint of Joacchinism, | the scene and leave the work of recon- 
and their enemies took prompt pede structing the university to their enemies, 
of the circumstance. Throughout t e| Accordingly, while many of the masters 
contest between the university and the’ left Paris as if on secession (it happened 
mendicants, these two works, “The! to be vacation time, and the act might 
Perils of the Last Times” and the “In-/ serve to frighten lovers of the university 
troduction to the Eternal Gospel,” are | with that idea, while it was really the 
continually re-appearing. natural thing to do), those who remained, 
With the year 1255 appeared a cele-| acting individually and entirely on their 
brated bull of Alexander IV., by means | own responsibility, wrote a long letter to 
of which he hoped to place the heel of the pope complaining of his unjust par- 
the mendicants upon the head of the | tiality to the mendicants. They did not 
university, It is known as the sg? ged write as members of the university, but 
Lignum. The decree cutting off the| very plainly stated the impossibility of 
Dominicans from the university was an- their remaining to stady in Paris unpro- 
nulled, and the chancellor was authorized tected by those privileges of which the 
to grant licences (that is, licences toteach,! bull Quasi Lignum had robbed them. 
or degrees) to all whom he should con-|“ Our cessations alone,” they said, “as- 
sider Worthy of the honour without dis- | sure the redress of injustice, and if this 
tinction of seculars and regulars. Nor decree be carried out, even these are no 
was this all: not only were the Domini-| longer available. The faculty of theol- 
cans to receive degrees without hin-| ogy, composed almost entirely of the 
drance, but they were even to create as; canons of Notre Dame and of the regu- 
many chairs of theology as they should lar fraternities, has no feeling for the 
think fit. The “cessations” of the uni-| wrongs of artists [members of the fac- 
versity, moreover, were only to be al hose 4 of arts} who are for the most part 
clared when the measure had received | solitary exiles in a strange country. 
the assent of a majority of three-fourths They thwart all our plans, and if this law 
in each faculty. The power of vetoing be observed will be able to veto every 
cessations was thus handed over to the/one of our measures. Thus are we led 
mendicants, who would always be able like sheep tothe slaughter.” The writers 
to muster at least a strong minority, if then hint at a secession, but evidently 
not a majority, in the faculty of theology, for the sake of effect only; they knew 
and thus hamper every act of the univer-' better than to leave another gap for the 
sity. Lastly, the papal commissioners | mendicants to creep in by; they even 
were authorized to pronounce excommu- kept their class rooms open, acting how- 
nication upon every member of the uni-‘ever entirely as individuals. The Do- 
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minicans meanwhile algo Kept their class- 
rooms open, and even celebrated the 
promotion of their members to the degree 
of doctor with some pomp; the ceremo- 
nial, be it observed, was conducted under 
the supervision of a band of royal archers, 
lest the jealous scholars should interfere. 

It is at this crisis that William of St. 
Amour comes into prominence as_ the 
champion of the scholars. He had re- 
turned from Rome, where he had pre- 
sented to Alexander the complaints of 
the university, and was now in Paris, 
exposed to ‘all the malignant fury of the 
mendicants. They first brought him 
before the tribunal of his diocesan for 
some petty charge which was easily re- 
futed. Then followed a more odious 
attempt. He was charged before the 
Bishop of Paris with having read in sev- 
eral assemblies of friends and pupils a 
libel defamatory of the pope. William 
appeared to answer the bishop’s sum- 
mons, but his false accuser did not ven- 
ture to confront him. The bishop, a 
friend of the mendicants, hesitated about 
pronouncing his acquittal; but William 
cleared himself on oath, supported by no 
less than 4,000 students, his compurga- 
tors, and Was at last solemnly absolved 
from the charge. 

These ill-concerted and fruitless at- 
tempts by the friars to defame their 4 
ponents could only serve to discredit 
their own cause. The fortunes of either 
party kept shifting continually; but it 
was not the fault of Alexander if every 
blow sustained by the Dominicans was 
not lightened in its effect, every misfor- 
tune tothe scholars aggravated. When 
the “Introduction to the Eternal Gos- 
pel” was condemned, the Bishop of 
Paris, who had been appointed to pub- 
lish its condemnation, was exhorted to 
spare the feelings of the Dominicans 
even by a negligent discharge of his 
duty; when “The Perils” were con- 
demned, their condemnation was to be 
trumpeted from the altar of every parish 
church, The pope himself continued to 
aim fierce blows at the recalcitrant stu- 
dents. He enjoined the chancellor to 
deny the “licence” to all who had re- 
fused to accept the bull Quasi Lignum. 
Three new bulls insisted even upon ex- 
communication, suspension, and depriva- 
tion of benefices for all who refused to 
accept the decree admitting the mendi- 
cants to the university, and among them 
William of St. Amour is specially mea- 
tioned. The pretence of the scholars, 
that they no longer formed a university, 
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was too shallow to be retained, nor was 
it again revived. 

But all these bulls came to nothing, 
a new power having appeared to stem the 
torrent of papal intlignation. Louis IX., 
who had returned from his first disas- 
trous crusade, took the affair into his own 
hands, and determined to decide the 
question at home, without further refer- 
ence to the Vatican. Louis loved learn- 
ing, and could not but look with favour 
upon the university; but he loved reli- 
gion more than learning, and in his eyes 
the mendicant fraternities represented 
religion better than any other body in 
the Church, With him eer was acon- 
suming passion, which blinded his bodily 
eyes and perverted his reason; so that, 
convinced from the experience of early 
aaage: of the excellence of the mendicants, 
ve could neither sée nor realize their 
falsity and worldliness, But the cor- 
rective to this unreasoning piety in the 
mind of Louis was his love of justice. 
He seems to have dreaded interfering 
personally ina question which sc deeply 
interested his ruling passion and ap- 
pealed to his unreasoning instincts. In- 
stead therefore of acting as arbiter him- 
self, he summoned a council of the Gallic 
Church to appoint arbiters, whose deci- 
sion upon the question should be final, 
With this the question takes a national 
turn: the opposition of reason to dogma 
is involved in a truly national opposition 
to foreign dictation even on spiritual 
questions. 

Observe how deftly St. Amour turns to 
his profit this new sentiment; the fox 
and the lion uniting in his subtle though 
courageous policy. Warned that an at- 
tack would be made upon him by the 
friars in a church where he was expected 
to preach, he went there armed to the 
teeth, not with carnal but with spiritual 
weapons, St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, 
the Holy Scriptures themselves, From 
the pulpit he read a long list of the errors 
imputed to him, and denied each sep- 
arately, taking his audience to witness 
the truth of his assertions. He then 
confirmed the statements made in his 
polemical work, by scriptural proofs, 
** He had no bishop’s mitre, or crozier, or 
ring,” he said, “to be authority and war- 
rant for his doctrine, and for that reason 
he had brought with him the Holy Scrip- 
tures themselves, in order to prove from 
them the truth of all he bad averred con- 
cerning ‘ The Perils of the Last Times,’ ” 
Thus did he defy his adversaries, and 
they made no attempt to answer the chal- 
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lenge. He felt no doubt that French 
sentiment was on his side, and he did not 
hesitate, though with great danger to 
himself, thus to assume the leadership of 
all who were prepared to resist papal dic- 
tation, 

Meanwhile the arbiters appointed by 
the council, the Archbishops of Bourges, 
Sens, Rheims, and Rouen, declared the 
following award ; — The Dominicans were 
to keep their two chairs, but on no 
account to create another; they were 
thenceforth to be a distinct and separate 
body, unconnected with the university. 
The university, on her part, was to make 
no law injurious or insulting to the Do- 
minican scholars, But such an accom- 
modation failed to please either party ; 
it was as if two hostile armies had been 
left in possession of a country and told 
not to fight. Moreover, this award as 
the act of a national council, in direct 
opposition to the bull Quasi Lignum, 
was insulting to the pope's authority, 
and whichever side was discontented 
would not fail to question its validity. 
Nor was the pope slow to express his 
indignation. Three bulls came forth in 

uick succession to traverse judgment, 

ne warned the university that she was 
already under excommunication, while 
attempting to soothe her by attributing 
her crime (in accepting this — 
wholly to the influence of evil-minde 
men—such as St. Amour, The pope 
was jealous of Louis’ council, and felt 
that it would not be safe to threaten very 
harshly at such a critical moment, when 
the university might once for all revolt 
from his authority and place itself under 
the Gallican Church. Another bull was 
addressed to the bishops of France, 
chiding them for their ill feeling towards 
the mendicants. The third urged Louis 
to interfere personally on behalf of the 
friars. 

These bulls had all been sent out dur- 
ing the session of the council, but before 
the actual award of the arbiters was made 
known at Rome. A new bull (dated June 
loth, 1255) severely reprehended the four 
archbishops for their judgment, reproved 
the Dominicans for acceding to it, and 
commanded them, nothing loth, to dis- 
avow the act. Moreover, it distinctly 
declared four principal members of the 
university to have lost their privileges ; 
these were William of St. Amour, Otho 
of Dpuay, Nicholas of Bar, and Christian 
of Beauvais. “If these men,” says the 
bull, “persist in their wickedness, the 


Crevier notes the peculiar turn of ex- 
ression by which the pope bids King 
uis see to the execution of this sen- 
tence; he is to doit “for the remission 
of his sins.” St. Louis was too wise, how- 
ever, to become the mere tool of Rome; 
rather than admit that the pope possessed 
any temporal sovereignty in France nea 
would be implied in an act of banishment 
carried out at the pope’s command), he 
was content to rest neutral, even where 
his beloved mendicants were concerned. 
But if he would not execute the pope's 
orders in banishing St. Amour and the 
others from France, in order to show his 
interest in the cause, he sent St. Amour’s 
book to Alexander that it might receive 
a full and final condemnation at Rome. 
No sooner were the scholars acquainted 
with this fact than they hastened to send 
a copy of the Eternal Gospel to Rome 
for a similar purpose; they even ap- 
pointed to the office of carrying it the 
four proscribed doctors (St. Amour, 
Otho, Nicholas, and Christian), in com- 
pany with their ex-rector and a theolo- 
gian of some note, as if to show how 
completely the university, its officials and 
dignitaries, were associated in the cause 
of St, Amour. The choice of colleagues 
for their champion, however, proved un- 
fortunate, as the sequel will show. 

St. Amour and his colleagues arrived 
at Rome too late to defend “ The Perils ;” 
the Dominicans had outstript them, and 
done the business out of hand, Hugh of 
St. Cher, one of the order, and the car- 
dinal most in favour with Alexander, had 
acted as judge, jury, and witness all in 
one, and mremeceall a solemn verdict of 
guilty. “The Perils” were already 
burnt, and their ashes scattered to the 
four winds. 

And now the representatives of the 
university were in Rome, face to face 
with their archenemy; the result of a 
long, stubborn, and so far by no means 
unsuccessful struggle, depeating upon 
their firmness and sagacity; liberty of 
thought, the honour of Paris and of the 
Gallican Church, their own fame, and the 
future prosperit 
represented, all depending upon them and 
the support they should give to their un- 
daunted, unwavering leader, St. Amour, 
Yet, as if the only object of their mission 
had been to oxik still more the fame of 
their heroic colleague, at this critical mo- 
ment St. Amour’s three comrades deserted 
him. Ocho, Christian, and Nicholas, ter- 
rified apparently at the thought of their 





must be driven out of the kingdom.” 





owa rashness, and quailing in the awfal 
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presence of the pope, shamefully deserted 
their champion and recanted. In the 
presence of St. Cher and another car- 
dinal, they took an oath to observe every 
article of the Quasi Lignum, especially 
that concerning the readmission of the 
Dominicans; they condemned “ The 
Perils,” retracted its doctrine concern- 
ing mendicancy, and declared themselves 
innocent of having ever agreed with its 
author in stigmatizing the friars as false 
preachers and Antichrists. 

Abandoned by his friends, assailed on 
all sides by malicious accusers, and alone 
as it were in the enemies’ camp, St. 
Amour nevertheless stood firm. Not 
only did he refuse to retract, he even 
dared openly to defend the statements 
which had entailed so much danger on 
his person and to his cause. He never 
lost his head fora moment. Threatened, 
bullied, and cross-questioned by domi- 
neering adversaries, he retorted upon 
them their own accusations, and while 
explaining the sentiments of his book as 
referring only to heretics, he suggested 
that if the mendicants charged him with 
reviling them, it was because they knew 
themselves to be guilty and felt the jus- 
tice of the accusation. His enemies 


could not entrap him into a single com- 


pains admission. They were fairly 
affled, and the pope could only warn 
the university anew against any attempt 
to slander or vilify the mendicants. St. 
Amour escaped, unhurt and = uncon- 
demned. 

Possessed with the dauntless spirit of 
their champion, the university refused to 
listen to any terms from the pope. Bull 
followed bull, but all in vain. The last 
of these (dated 1257), is addressed to St. 
Louis, and after totally annulling the 
award of the arbiters, urges the king to 
employ his temporal power in behalf of 
the mendicants, of whom it speaks in 
terms of unmeasured eulogy. 

Meanwhile the three delegates of the 
university had returned to Paris, but St. 
Amour, who was ill, and perhaps unfit to 
renew the battle, was resting in his native 
Franche-Comté.* A papal bull had for- 
bidden his entrance into France, and he 
was, perhaps, awaiting the decision of 
the French king as to its validity, Their 
champion thus removed, the pope now 
thought to try milder measures with the 
refractory students. He assured them 


* Franche-Comté was at that time a part of the Ger- 
man Empire. 
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that St. Amour was banished, not as the 
representative of their cause, but as 
author of “ The Perils.” A similar policy 
of conciliation was adopted by the Do- 
minicans ; they prayed the pope to raise 
the excommunication which still weighed 
upon the university, and Alexander prom- 
ised consent to this request, on condition 
that the offenders should promise to obey 
the Quasi Lignum and burn their copies 
of * The Perils.” . 

The university might well have re- 
peated the well-known saying, “ Preserve 
us from the prayers of the preachers!” 
Her hour was come. The retirement of 
St. Amour seemed to have completel 
unnerved her. Two crushing blows fol- 
lowed in quick succession, and the oppo- 
sition of the students was beaten down. 
First, they had to listen in passive humil- 
iation and disgust to the public retracta- 
tion of Otho, Nicholas, and Christian, 
which these apostates were compelled to 
renew in Paris with every circumstance 
of indignity. Then followed the unwel- 
come admission of Aquinas and Bona- 
ventura, the one Dominican, the other 
Franciscan, to the degree of doctors of 
theology, a distinction which had been 
often claimed by them, and which the 
university, yielding to streng moral pres- 
sure, was compelled to accord. Their 
admission to degrees was the more galling, 
as it actually conferred an honour upon 
the university. It was the last drop of 
bitterness in the cup; the enemies of the 
university had not only obtained success, 
they even seemed to have deserved it. 
Aquinas and Bonaventura hardly needed 
university degrees, however, to improve 
their title to general respect. “ N’au- 
rojient-ils mieux faits,” says Crevier, 
quoting from the Abbé Fleuri, “de se 
contenter d’étre doctes sans étre si 
jaloux du title de docteur.” 

The Quasi Lignum was now pressed 
upon Paris with aheavy hand. The men- 
dicants were triumphant; the schools 
were open to them, and their savants 
almost alone sustained the honour of 
Parisian learning. Albert the Great, 
Alexander Hales, Thomas of Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus, Bonaventura, —all these 
names, the most celebrated of the age in 
literary circles, were claimed by the or- 
ders of St. Francis and St. Dominic. 
Ambition had reached its goal, and might 
turn round ey to survey the 
course it had accomplished. But no, 
sooner had fortune’s wheel raised the 
friars to the summit of prosperity, than 
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its ceaseless motion began to carry them 
down again as surely, if not as rapidly, as 


it had lifted them up. 


AND FRIARS., 


be in the utter prostration of the oe a ‘ 
The next pope was Clement V.,a French- 
man, and the slave of Philip. The Church 


At first the secular students could only | was completely humbled, lay supeeueee 


snarl and 
they dened 


rowl at the hated intruders ;/had begun, the crusades and all suc 
not openly attack them, but | outbursts of religious enthusiasm were a 


harassed them with petty annoyances. | thing of the past, and, for a time, France 
If the mendicants appeared at an assem-| was given over to the rule of sophists, 


bly, the seculars would begia to question 


received dogmas of the Church, and the 


| legists, and economists. It is not aston- 


friars, fearful of compromising themselves | chosen by the students for a final trium 


in the eyes of the pope, would retire pre- 
cipitately; or the recall of St. Amour 
would be suggested, and such ominous 
clamoar arose when this subject was in- 
troduced, that the mendicants dared not 
stay to face the menaces of their furious 
fellow-students. Moreover, although the 
friars had been admitted to the university 


they were only admitted to the facult of 


theology, and even in this faculty they 
seem to have been outvoted by the ordi- 
nary clergy, who detested them, and were 
quite ready to act with the students 
against them. As early as 1260 we find 
a decree, declaring that for the future in 
all assemblies and other ceremonies the 
Dominicans should take the last place ; 
that is, rank below all the other compo- 
nents of the university body —a bitter 
tribute to their profession of humility. 
Perhaps in this case the Franciscans did 
not act with the Dominicans. We know 
that at the close of the thirteenth ceatury 
the two orders were at open war as Thom- 
ists and Scotists, and they probably car- 
ried the statements of their philosophical 
debates into the assembly. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. 
Moreover, the two potentates most fa- 
vourable to the friars were removed at 
this critical time. Louis IX. died in 
1270, and with him died away that extrav- 
agant admiration of the mendicant fra- 
ternities which his example had propa- 
rated. Alexander IV. had died in 1261, 
and his successors failed to show the 
same warmth in the cause. 

So things went on, the balance inclin- 
ing more and more in favour of the stu- 
dents, until it was precipitated by the 
breach with Rome ia the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Then Philip the Fair 
appealed to the university against Boni- 
face. Popular feeling was io favour of 
the monarch, the secular students were 
all for his cause, and the friars failed to 
make their voices heard. A short, sha 
struggle, between France and Rome, end- 


fom decree was enforced, for 


| ishing, therefore, to find this nt rns 
a 


jover their ecclesiastical opponents, 
(1318, a measure was passed by which the 

bidding en- 
trance to the governing body to all who 
had not previously sworn observance to 
the statutes and customs, and taken an 
oath not to reveal the subject of delibera- 
tions. After a futile resistance, the men- 
dicants, no longer supported by papal 
|aid, yielded the point, and were thus re- 
duced to the position which they had 
previously occupied, 

Thus ended the memorable struggle. 
Never again did the mendicants rise from 
| their prostrate condition. It is uaneces- 
| sary to pursue their history further, end- 
| ing, as it deserved, in even greater hu- 
|miliation. We hear of their being driven 

through the streets by infuriated mobs, 
and pelted with stones aod mud by the 
poor, —the poor, to whom their apecial 
mission had been directed, and who now 
reviled them for neglect of the task. Had 
not ambition corrupted them, they might 
| have revolutionized society, and been the 
| precursors of a far gentler and more spir- 
itual Reformation than that of the six- 
teenth century; but when the salt had 
lost its savour, how could it preserve the 
world ? 

Meanwhile, what had become of St. 
Amour? Many attempts were made to 
| restore him to the university, but ia vain. 
| Alexander IV, was always his bitter ene- 
}my; Clemeat IV., more merciful, treated 
| him to kind words, but held out no hope 
}of ultimate pardon and reconciliation to 
|the author of “ The Perils.” St. Amour 
jdied in 1272, in his native Franche- 
| Comté. He was the idol of the university 
j}and of all Paris, and his epitaph is to be 
|found in the well-known words of the 
' Romaunt : — 

' 





Estre banny de ce royaume 
A tort, com’ fut maistre Guillaume 
De Sanct Amour, qu’ hypocrisie 
Fit exiler par grand’ envie. 
Grorcs L. B. Witpic, 





THE SONG 


From The Populgr Science Review. 
THE SONG OF FISHES. 


BY JOHN C. GALTON, M.A., F.L.S, 


“Un vrai vagabondage musical qui saisit par sa 
nouveauté, et est tellement attrayant qu'on Pentend 
avec plus de plaisir, ou du moins avec plus d’étonne- 
ment, que ces excentricités musicales que I Al 
a cherché dans ces derniers temps & importer 2 
nous.” — Duvrosss, i S74. 

M. Durosst, though in the above sen- 
tence unmistakably declaring himself no 
disciple of the composer of 7Zaxahduser 
and Leaeie, and showing himself a far 
from promising proselyte as far as “ the 
music of the future” is concerned, and 
though thus sadly re agen his music- 
al taste to our British standard — such 
as it is —is, nevertheless, entitled to be 
heard with respect, at all events so long 
as fishes are under consideration, seeing 
that he has for a long period had several 
hundreds of these cold-blooded musicians 
under constant observation. 

That certain fishes produce at certain 
seasons sounds — nay, more, that many 
such sounds can be brought under the 
category of musical notes—is known 
but to few even in these our days, though 
the fact did not escape the notice of tat 
most observant of all natural historians, 
Aristotle ;* and that which he thought 
and wrote in Greek on this subject has, 
of course, as in other things, been echoed 
some centuries later by Pliny in Latin.t 

More recently recorded obvervations 
upon the sound er by fishes are 
but few and far between. One of the 
best perhaps of all accounts is that given 
by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, late Govern- 
or of Ceylon.t When at Batticaloa — 
a place half way down the east coast of 
this island—he made some inquiries 
about certain sounds “resembling the 
faint sweet notes of an £olian harp,” 
which were alleged to proceed from the 
bottom of a neighbouring lake. The 
fishermen said that both they and their 
fathers knew of these sounds, which were 
declared to be audible during the dry 
season, but to cease when the lake had 
been swollen after the rains. These, 
they said, proceeded not from a fish, but 
from two species of mollusc (a Litforina 


* “Pddoue dé rivag dpedat wal tpeyuodc ob¢ AZ. 
youet duveiv, olow Aipa Kal outros ydp dgi- 
dow worep gees ae wal 0 Kampog 0 é 
"Ayehow &re 
Anim.” iv. o 3 ; ; 

t “Nat. Hist.” lib, xi ABlian, too (Téph Zadw 
"Wdedryroe, lib. x. cap. ii.), quotes Aristotle’s state- 
ment, but adds nothi new to it. 

t “ Sketches of the Natural History ef Ceylon,” pp. 
s4e-S5 and go1. London: 186:. 
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and a Cerithium), known by the Tamil 
name of verte cooleero cradoo, or the “ cry- 
ing shell.”"* Sir E. Tennent took a boat 
and visited the lake by moonlight, and 
thus describes the sounds which he 
heard ; —“ They came up from the water 
like the gentle thrills of a musica! chord, 
or the faint vibrations of a wine-glass 
when its rim is rubbed by a moistened 
finger, It was not one sustained note, 
but a multitude of tiny sounds, each clear 
and distinct in itself: the sweetest treble 
mingling with the lowest bass. On ap- 

lying the ear to the wood-work of the 

at the vibration was greatly increased 
in volume.” The sounds varied consid- 
erably at different points, and could be 
localized, as it was possible to row away 
out of theirinfluence. This fact, thought 
Sir E. Tennent, lends support to the view 
of the fishermen, that the sounds were 
produced by molluscs and not by fish, 
Similar sounds have been heard in the 
harbour of Bombay ; described as “like 
the protracted booming of a distant bell, 
the dying cadence of an AZolian harp, the 
note of a pitch-pipe or pitch-fork, or any 
other long drawn out musical note.” 
These sounds came from all directions, 
almost in equal strength, and arose from 
the verteca? of the water all round the 
vessel. The fish which was alleged to 

roduce these sounds closely resembled 
in size and shape the fresh-water perch 
of the north of Europe. These phenom- 
ena were carefully observed and noted by 
a party of five intelligent persons. 

The magoora—a fish found in the 
lake at Colombo — is stated by the fisher- 
men to make a grunt when disturbed 
under water; and a certain flat-fish ia 
Siam, according to Pallegoix, “ fait en- 
tendre un bruit trés sonore et méme har- 
monieux.” 

At Caldera, in Chili, at the mouth of 
the Pascagoula, in the Mississippi State, 
and of the “ Bayou Coq del Inde” river 
on the north shore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
similar submarine sounds have been re- 
marked, but by what animal produced is 
at present unknown. Darwin, moreover, 
mentioned as occurring in the Rio Parana, 
in South America, a kind of Si/wrus, 


* It is known, from the observations of the late 
Prof. Grant, that one at least of the gastero odous 


! é&y tT) motluses (7 ritonia ardorescens) has the power of pro- 
xadnedg Kal KOKKVg.” = Brice, | — sounds —apparently by the mouth, which is 
by two h 


orny plates — so that it is possible that 
the sounds in question were really produced by mol- 
iuses; a point ou which Sir E. Tennent was not able to 
satisfy himself. 
t It should be noted that the sounds heard by Sir E. 
Tennent “came evidently and sensibly from the depth 
of the lake.” 
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called armado, which is remarkable for 
a harsh grating noise, which it makes 
when caught by hook and line, and which 
can be distinctly heard when the fish is 
beneath the water.®* 

The most graphic and analytic descrip- 
tion, however, of such music is that given 
by M. Dufossé, who thus describes his 
sensations when traversing in a fishing- 
lugger off the coast of Francea shoal of 
maigres (Sciana aguila), so closely 
packed together as to be literally “ cdte- 
a-céte " — 

Tout & coup et tandis qu'une multitude de 
sons mystérieux, baroques, d'un charivari 
inoul, frapperont l’oreille du naturaliste, il se 
sentira saisi d'une sorte d'enivrement passager 
durant les courts instants duquel il aura bien 
de la peine A se défendre de quelques hallu- 
cinations auditives; toutefois, redevenu ob- 
servateur impassible, il ne tardera pas 4 con- 
stater que les parois du batiment qui le porte 
sont animées de mouvements vibratoires, et 
dés lors il distinguera nettement, que c'est le 
tremblement physique qu'il ressent qui pro- 
duisait le trouble nerveux auquel il a été un 
moment en proie, et par suite il trouvera le 
secret du léeger degré d’enivrement qu'il a 
éprouvé dans la triple nouveauté des sensa- 
tions qui sont venues inopinément et simal- 
tanément envahir tout son étre: nouveauté de 
la surexcitation nerveuse résultant des mouve- 
ments de trépidation du chasse-marée; nou- 
veauté encore de la nature méme des sons 
étranges qui fascinaient ses organes auditifs ; 
nouveauté enfin du mode de transmission des 
vibrations sonores qu'il percevait a travers un 
milieu liquide, 


Further on the noises are described — 


Ces assemblages de sons extraordinaires, 
bourdonnant comme le feraient un grand nom- 
bre de jeux d'orgues (Shade of Charles Bab- 
bage !) qui seraient complétement désaccordés, 
cacophonie d'une bizarrerie indescriptible, aux- 
quels tous les Sciénoides du groupe auront pris 
part, &c, 

M. Dufossé has further been informed 
by some pilots, whose testimony he con- 
sidered reliable, that a sea captain who 
was going up the Gironde, on hearing for 
the first time the sounds produced by 
numerous maigres in the neighbourhood 
of the ship, was thrown into a state of 
great alarm, oT Bg that he had sprung 
a leak in the hold! 

Though phenomena such as those just 
described have been from time to time 
observed, wondered at, and noted by 
more or less competent witnesses, it was 
not uptil within the last fifteen years that 


* “ Naturalist’s Vo Round the World,” 6 
Lend. : 1860. ~ dia sire 
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any attempt had been made to inquire 
into their nature, and to investigate by 
patient and closer observation, and by 
carefully conducted ce grimepony the 
organ or organs by which they are pro- 
duced, Until quite recently, then, all 
had been merest conjecture. It is to 
two French observers, M. Moreau, in 
some slight degree, but more especially 
to the oft-repeated and most laborious 
observations and experiments of M, 
Dufossé, carried out upon several hun- 
dreds of fishes, mostly inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean, that we owe all our pres- 
ent information — which, it must be ad- 
mitted, is wonderfully full and exact — 
on this hitherto obscure and totally neg- 
lected subject. 

It has long been known that many 
members of the gurnard family possess 
and exercise the faculty of emitting 
sounds when still under water, from 
which circumstance they have been col- 
lectively termed organo in Italy, and 
in France grondin.* M. Moreau de- 
scribes the air-bladder of the “ tub-fish ” 
or sapphirine gurnard (7rigla hirundo) 
as possessing thick and strong muscles, 
the fibres of which are of the striped va- 
riety, and are thus presumably voluntary. 
These are supplied by two large nerves 
which take origin from the upper part of 
the spinal cord, below the pneumogastric 
nerve, and close to the first pair of dorsal 
nerves. The mucous membrane lining 
the air-bladder is thrown into a fold or 
diaphragm, which subdivides the main 
cavity into two secondary chambers, which 
communicate by an aperture in this parti- 
tion, having some functional analogy to 
the pupil of the eye ; for under the micro- 
scope this structure is seen to be provided 
with sphincter-like muscular fibres, dis- 
posed teapot | to the opening, while 
other fibres, radially arranged, run at a 
tangent to these. Both sets of fibres are 
of the smooth, presumably involuntary, 
variety. In August 1863 M. Moreau 
“ sacrificed,” as he terms it, a grondin by 
section of its spinal cord above the dor- 
sal region, and, after opening the abdo- 
men of the fish, he ioolied a feeble gal- 
vanic current to the nerves proceeding to 
the air-bladder. Immediately there were 
produced sounds, audible to persons at 
some distance, having the same charac- 


* The A/p4 of Aristotle probably embraced fishes of 
this family. Yarrell thinks that the most probable 
derivation of the word gurnard is from the Dutch 
guurheid, t i ion to the peculiarity of 





h in all 
the head of this fish, (‘ Hist. Brit. Fishea" grd edie 
tiony vol. ii, p. 105.) 
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ter as those emitted by the fish during 
life. A current was ‘next Applied direct- 
ly to the muscle of the air-bladder, but 
without result. M, Moreau then cut a 
window in the lower portion of the blad- 
der, so as to expose the diaphragm to 
view, and upon galvanization being again 
repeated, this membrane was seen to be 
thrown intoa state of vibration, but no 
sounds were produced, M. Moreau, who 
does not seem to have been satisfied with 
these results, then proposes to continue 
his experiments at some future time.* 
The absence of sound in the last experi- 
ment seems to me to be easily accounted 
for, seeing that the membranous cavity, 
more or less distended with a gas to 
which impulse would have been trans- 
mitted by the vibration of the diaphragm, 
had now been opened. 

So much for M. Moreau, The rest of 
this article must perforce be devoted to 
the admirable researches of M. Dufossé, 
whose observations and experiments 
have been so numerous, so carefully con- 
ducted, and so productive of valuable 
results, that this saver? is at length en- 
abled to reduce to system and classify — 
an all-important step in any branch of 
science —the various acoustic phenom- 
ena which he has observed among fishes.t 
Such phenomena may be divided into 
two primordial groups or “categories.” 
Under the first of these may be placed 
the various sounds which fishes produce 
when taken off the hook and line, and 
pitched into a basket or some other 
receptacle. Such sounds are accidental, 
temporary, for the most part evidently 
involuntary ; often convulsive, being pro- 
duced sometimes by one part of the or- 
ganism, at another time by another part. 
Such sounds are subservient to the 
exercise of a function which cannot be 
expressed, and cannot be brought into 
relation with any intention on the part of 
the animal. Among such noises are 
those produced by unusual movements 
of the bony elements of the jaw or 

ill-coverings (opercula), ¢.g. in the bar- 
Bel, loach, carp, gurnard, and others. In 
the short-snouted variety of the sea-horse 
(ippocampus) a peculiar sharp sound is 
made by a little chevron-shaped bone, 
loosely articulated with two of the bony 
(preopercular) elements of the gill-cover- 


® Sur la Voix des Poissons. ‘Comptes Rendus,” 
tome lix, p. 436. 1864. ; 

+ Kecherches sar les bruits et les sons ex ifs que 
font dre les poi kurope. “ Annales 
Sciences Naturelles,” siéme serie, ogie, tome 
1874 
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ing, resembling that produced by the 
sudden return of a displaced foot tendon 
into its bony groove, The tench, carp, 
loach, and other thick-lipped fish, make 
a peculiar noise if they be compelled 
suddenly to open the mouth. This in 
the tench is so often repeated as to be in 
a degree comparable with the croakin 
of a rog. To such sounds M. Dufossé 
gives the name of “phénoménes acous- 
tiques irréguliers.” 

Vith regard to the sounds of the sec- 
ond category, which “better merit the 
attention of the physiologist,” these are 
voluntary, constant, and are always pro- 
duced by the same organ. They are, 
;moreover, always reproduced under 
analogous circumstances, are evidently 
intentional, and can even serve to char- 
acterize a species. Such are the “phé- 
noménes acoustiqhes réguliers.” The 
phenomena of this category are further 
divided by M. Dufossé into groups or 
sections. The first of these comprises 
“expressive noises, or incommensurable 
expressive sounds.’ As the noises are 
not all engendered by the sane mechan- 
ism, it is necessary to subdivide them 
yet further into two secondary groups or 
“divisions.” The first division includes 
all the expressive sounds of aharsh na- 
ture, and comprises, as far as the fishes 
of Europe are concerned, only one sub- 
division —that of stridulation, havin 
for its cause the friction of the denta 
organs. Of such sounds—‘“bruits de 
stridulation””—there are two modes of 
causation. 

a. By friction of the pharyngeal 
bones. These noises are characterized by 
being composed of sonorous emissions, 
clear, short, rough and piercing, without 
flexibility or softness, and by commen- 
cing and ending abruptly) “ brusque- 
ment”). The best example of this has 
been found in a species of mackerel, 
j namely the saurel (Scomber brachyu- 
rus, Linn.), known in the fish-markets of 








'Paris under the name of maguereau 
\ddtard and by that of séveran on the 


coasts of old Provence. Both the males 
and females are equally sonorous, and 
especially so in the hottest part of sum- 
mer; and, moreover, present this ad- 
vantage to the physiologist, that they 
will live for more than ten minutes — on 
rainy days for even sixteen or seventeen 
—atter removal from the water, without 
seeming to suffer. M, Dufossé made 
several experiments with the saurel, and 
found that puncturing the air-bladder or 
lother viscera had no influence on the 
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sounds emitted, while, on the other 
hand, they entirely ceased when various 
substances, such as bits of kid glove, had 
been stuffed between the pharyngeal 
teeth — those dents-en-velours, as Cuvier 
termed them, which, like a gin, jealously 
guard the approaches of the gullet. It 
must be noted that the branchial arches 
differ from those of most of the mackerel 
family in having their mucous lining not 
clothed with a softish cartilaginous cush- 
ion, but encrusted inside with calcareous 
plates, and carrying tooth-like organs of 
the hardness of enamel. The various 
muscles, too, of the hyoidean apparatus 
(that which mainly influences the move- 
ments of the bones carrying the lower 
poeeyages! teeth) are relatively largely 
developed. It was further found that 
when the fish was examined in a vessel 
filled with sea-water, the sounds emitted 
were not accompanied by the liberation 
of a single bubble of gas from any of the 
natural openings of the body, nor did 
the fish come to the surface to swallow 
the least mouthful of air. 

6. By the friction of densely hard prom- 
inences from the jaws, playing the part 
of intermaxillary teeth, noises being thus 
produced which resemble the grinding 
of the teeth of pigs, or of certain rumi- 
nants. Only one fish is as yet known to 
employ such mechanism, namely the 
sunfish (Orthragoriscus mola), which 
has two hard prominences, one on each 
jaw, fulfilling the function of intermax- 
illary teeth. 


We now come to the second division, 
which comprises all kinds of blowing 
sounds, “bruits de souffle.” Many fishes 
produce such sounds, among them being 
the carp tribe and the Si/urus glanis ; 
but the most remarkable effects have 
been noticed in the loach (Codétis), the 
barbel, and the carp. All these fishes 
have an air-bladder provided with a duct, 
which communicates with the gullet, and 
which is, moreover, divided, in the carp 
tribe, into two chambers, which, how- 
ever, communicate, by a transverse con- 
striction. In the loach this organ lies in 
front of and out of the abdomen, in a 
box formed for it by bony plates derived 
from the sides of the second and third 
vertebra. According to the researches of 
Weber, which have been confirmed by 
Bréchet and others, the air-bladder in 
the barbel and loach is brought into re- 
lation with the organs of hearing through 
the medium of a chain of bones, so that 


the slightest vibrations of the wall of the! 
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bladder can be transmitted to them, 
Weber, in consequence, then, regarded 
the air-bladder as an organ for the rein- 
forcement of the sounds transmitted to 
the body of the fish by the surrounding 
medium. From experiments made upon 
the barbel and meunier (Cyprinus do- 
bula), M. Dufossé concludes — 

a. That the sounds emitted by these 
fish are voluntary, because the animal 
can open or close at pleasure little valves 
in the duct of the air-bladder, which con- 
trol the escape of gas from this recep- 
tacle — an act essential to the production 
of sound. 

8. That the function of the air-bladder 

and duct, in addition to any other which 
they may discharge in common with 
these organs in other fishes, is “to pro- 
duce a certain quantity of gas, and to ex- 
he the same with the speed necessary 
or the formation of sounds of expres- 
sion ;” and that the principal agent in 
the propulsion of this gas is, through its 
anatomical relations, the posterior lobe 
of the air-bladder. The sounds emitted 
by the loach have a greater intensity, and 
present greater varieties. 


We now come to the second and most 
important section of the second category. 
This includes sounds having the follow- 
ing character. Their “mbre is more or 
less sweet and soft, and never excites 
such sensations as are produced by the 
grinding of teeth. It is, moreover, sub- 
ject to an extraordinary degree of change, 
varying frequently, and even changing 
during the extent of a sound. Such 
sounds can be appreciated musically ; 
are, in other words, “‘ commensurable.’ 

Let the reader -place a finger in each 
ear, and then “set his teeth” hard. 
After hearing a dull low murmur, like the 
rumbling of a distant chariot, he may 
possibly exclaim, in the language of Ca- 
tullus — 

——sonitu suopte 
Tintinant aures.* 
Not so. Such sound is of a totally dif- 
ferent kind. The sound in question is 
due to a vibration caused by the contrac- 
tion of his temporals and masseters — 
those “ aldermanic” muscles, as we be- 
lieve they have been termed —and has 
been investigated by many observers, 
among them the celebrated Wollaston, 
and has in consequence received many 


eeu 2 H . pene 
sar Ts ow tae nothing rings.” — Keats 


“ BouBedow F dxoai y0t. — Sappho. 
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names, ¢.g. Wollastonign vibration, agi- 
tatio spirittum (Grimaldi), @ruit de rota- 
tion (Liannec), trémulation musculaire 
(Dugés), &c. Wollaston essayed to 
count the vibrations of these sounds, and 
found only from 14 to 36 in a second, so 
that they can hardly be regarded as 
“commensurable,” z¢. musical sounds, if 
Dupré's recent conclusions be correct, 
that a sound composed of less than 32 
vibrations per second cannot be appre- 
ciated musically. Now M. Dufossé has 
discovered that in many fishes the sounds 
produced by them are essentially of an 
analogous nature, and that the vibrations 
into which these may be analyzed can be 
measured by appropriate instruments. 
Further than this, he has shown that 
there are two methods of the causation 
of such sounds —1, by the contraction 
of muscles lying in close contiguity to 
the air-bladder, so that the latter fulfils 
the office of an instrument of reinforce- 
ment of sound, in other words, a kind of 
sounding-board; 2, by the contraction 
of muscles which are part and parcel of 
the air-bladder itself. So then this lat- 
ter may be regarded é# /ofo as an instru- 
ment of music, and not merely as playin 

a secondary ré/e. The mailed gurnard, 
marlamat (Trigla cataphracta, Linn.), of- 
fers a good instance of the first of these 
methods. .In the abdomen of this fish, 
arched over by the ribs and lying within 
the so-called “ lateral ” muscles of Cuvier, 
may be seen on either side a muscle 
which runs along the whole length 
of this cavity. This muscle is attached 
posteriorly to certain fibrous internal 
aponeuroses, and, after increasing in size 
and becoming cylindrical anteriorly, 
splits into two slips, the shorter of which 
is attached by a tendon to the so-called 
“humeral” element of the pectoral fin, 
while the other terminates at the back 
of the skull. These muscles are fur- 
ther conspicuous by their red colour, 
have moreover the characters of vol- 
untary muscles, in that their ultimate 
fibrils are transversely striped, and are 
supplied by special branches from the 
third pair of cervical nerves,— nerves 
which in other gurnards pass to the 
“intrinsic” muscles of the air-bladder.* 
M. Dufossé has established the curious 
fact that, in the majority of cases, it is 


* The anatomist Stannius mentions, other 
branches of the p gastric nerve, certain which run 
“inter membranas vesice natatoriz. Inde ab 
in ductu ad vesicam decurrentes hanc ipsam adse- 
quuntur. Fibra he nervee omnencolore niveo ceteris 
exceliunt.”’ (Symbola ad Anatomiam piscinm. Ros- 
tochii: 139.) 
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not the weer of the fleshy bundles of 
the intracostals which contract to pro- 
duce sound, but only that portion of the 
muscular surface which is in immediate 
contact with the air-bladder; and that, 
under these circumstances, whatever or- 
gans, whether bony or otherwise, are 
acted upon by these muscles, come only 
into play as accessories to the production 
and propagation of sound. 

Let us now briefly consider the second 
of the two methods of the production of 
“commensurable” sounds. Here the 
air-bladder is itself “a generator of 
sounds, as completely independent of 
the rest of the organism of the fish as 
any other apparatus of ‘ psophosis,’ * or 
even of phonation with which the animal 
may be endowed.” After placing a gur- 
nard on its baek, making a long incision 
in the abdominal walls, and carefully 
drawing aside arty viscera which may ob- 
struct the view, if the tip of a finger be 
held in contact with the air-bladder, 
vibration will be felt exactly synchronous 
with, and having the same intensity as 
the sounds produced by the fish. is 
can be further proved by means of a 
stethoscope applied to this organ. Fur- 
ther than this the air-bladder will be seen, 
during the emission of such sounds, to 
be affected by movements which may 
either throw the organ into folds or sub- 
ject it to a greater tension in various 
parts ; and this even to such a degree as 
somewhat to alter its general shape. 
Having isolated the organ as much as 
possible by delicate vet rapid manipula- 
tion from the rest of the body, with the 
exception of the vessels and nerves which 
pass to it, let a stethoscope, provided at 
its mouth with a diaphragm of gold- 
beater’s skin, be applied to the anterior 
part of the organ; then let the nerves 
which pass to the latter be severed, 
firston one side and then on the other, 
when it will be found that the sound first 
decreases in intensity, and finally ceases 
altogether. From this and other experi- 
ments M. Dufossé concludes that the air- 
bladder, in the majority of the gurnard 


family — 

a. Is a physiological organ, which, 
whatever, may be its other functions, is 
a generator of sounds. 

B. That its “intrinsic” muscles, by 
their vibration, aided and intensified by 
the rest of the organs, are the agerts of 
such sounds. 

* This is a word coined by Dug’s. It appears to be 
darived from POPOC (Lat. strepitus), any articulate 
sound, as opposed to PW177. 
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y. That other muscles, by their con- 
traction, can alter the shape of the organ, 
and thus modify the quality of the sounds 
emitted. 
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What part the internal partition or 
“diaphragm” takes in modification of 
sounds does not seem to be clearly es- 
tablished, except that, in the maigres, 
at any rate, where it is fairly developed, 
it does no more than play a very second- 
ary part—‘‘un effet bien accessoire, 
bien peu important dans I’émission de 
ces phénomenes acoustiques.” Space 
unfortunately will not permit us to con- 
sider the interesting modifications of the 
air-bladder, and the concomitant varia- 
tions in vocal phenomena deducible there- 
from, which are met with in the maigre, 
umbrina, the dorees and the dactylopte- 
rus; but mention must not be entirely 
omitted of the fact that in one of the 
sea-horses (Hippocampus brevirostris) the 
mechanism of the production of sounds 
is reduced to its simplest expression, 
being merely the vibration of voluntary 
muscles reinforced by an air-bladder hav- 
ing neither duct nor diaphragm, nor 
“intrinsic” muscles, both sets of organs 
being no better developed than in fishes 
which do not produce any sound what- 
ever. 

As space further fails us for a proper re- 
view of the gamut of the piscine orches- 
tra, we must content ourselves with one 
example. We will take the mafgres, a 
description of whose musical perform- 
ance has been already quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article. The sounds 
emitted by these fishes are notable prin- 
cipally for their length, having a mean of 
25 seconds, and for their uniformity, “ qui 
va jusqu’a la monotonie la plus fati- 
gante.” The sémbre varies very much, 
the most common being that of a common 
reed-organ or the reed of a flageolct. 
Another pretty frequent ¢imdre resembles 
that of the largest string of a violoncello, 
sometimes passing to that of the dourdon 
of a contra-basso; Some sounds are, 
however, less sweet, and may have some 
likeness to the tone of a hurdy-gurdy or 
rattle, while others are clear and pure, 
resembling in their 4émdre those produced 
OY a hautboy, harmonica, or accordion. 

. Dufossé would limit the range of 
sounds produced by the maigres, from 
the _ acute to the deepest, to three or 
four tones. They have generally a great 
tendency “ to degenerate intoa humming 
sound,” either from an excess or froma 
want of intensity. 
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It would have been interesting, had the 
limits of this article permitted it, to have 
considered more fully the phenomena of 
sound just described, from a musical and 
physical point of view; but as the sub- 
ject has in these pages been regarded 
rather from a biological stand-point, I 
would fain leave the more mechanical 
part of it— one fraught with great inter- 
est, and most fully and ably discussed by 
M. Dufossé—to the consideration of 
the physicist and scientific musician, for 
“Ia vibration musculaire,” as this writer 
well observes, “attend encore son his- 
torien ; le savant qui, au moyen de re- 
cherches expérimentales assez multi- 

liées, pour faire une étude bien appro- 
ondie, bien compléte de ce fait naturel, 
Vélevera au rang des phénoménes les 
plus intéressants de la biologie.” 

It appears that out of more than 3,000 
species of fishes, no more than 52 are at 
present known to produce sound. This 
contrasts most singularly with that which 
happens among the other four vertebrate 
classes, containing at least 12,000 species ; 
for here every individual possesses a 
larynx —in other words, an organ of 
voice — and out of these those that are 
incapable of exercising the functions of 
this organ are in a very small minority. 

Not only is there every reason to be- 
lieve that the majority of sounds pro- 
duced by fishes are not casual utter- 
ances, but are truly voluntary; but there 
is among such as give vent to them 
a most remarkable development of the 
organs of hearing in all essential par- 
ticulars — ¢,g, in the semicircular canals, 
otoliths and nerves *—correlative with 
the degree of perfection of the instru- 
ment. Further than this, as the sounds 
generally excel in frequency and inten- 
sity at the breeding season, it will not be 
unreasonable to regard them — granting, 
as we do, that the chirp of the cricket 
and the croak of the frog is each in its 
way an alluring serenade —~as nuptial 
hymns, or, to use language ascribed to 
Plutarch, as “deafening epithalamia.” f 
More than this ; seeing that the carp, and 


* See Retzsius’ “ Anmatomische Untersuchungen, 
uste Lief. iste Adth.: Das Gehirlabyrinth der Knochen- 
fische”’ (Stockholm, 1872); and the beautiful prepara- 
tions, made, we believe, by Mr. Charles Stewart, the 
Curator, in the Museum of St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
London. 

t M. Dufossé that the song of the fabled 
Sirens had its origin in the utterances of shoals of 
maigres. Itis poabebie that the dafnus — that “ marvei- 
lous morsel,”’ as Athenwus termed it, caught in the 
Fretum Siculum A pee the tables of Roman epi- 
curg4, was, as R and Cuvier suggested, none 
other than the maigre. 
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others of the same family, have given un- 
mistakable proofs of their aptitude to re- 
ceive some rudiments of education, and 
in particular to perceive certain sounds, it 
can yet be saeatile that the moral admoni- 


tions of a St. Anthony of Padua —by 
many still regarded as a work’of superero- 
gation — may, no less than the amorous 
twang of the vesical zither, after all not 
have fallen upon totally deaf ears, 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
ECCENTRIC EXHIBITORS, 


Tue International Exhibition at South 
Kensington has this year produced very 
little effect upon the public mind, The 
novelty of such exhibitions is gone, and 
the panderers to the public taste for 
something new have introduced cat 
shows, donkey slows, and even exhibi- 
tions of bar-maids. King Koffee’s um- 
brella, exhibited atthe South Kensington 
Museum, has received the palm in pop- 
ular estimation, partly because of its 
cumbrous, unscientific formation, but 
more pene on account of its novelty, 
and of the parade made about.it in the 
newspapers as the greatest trophy of the 
Ashantee war. It has, however, been 
suggested that the eccentric exhibitors 
whose articles were rejected in the great 
International Exhibition of 1862, should 
now have an opportunity of showing to 
the world the wonders of their imagina- 
tion or the peculiarities of their mind; 
and though with no desire to further this 
object, we give a few of the proposed 
contributions rejected by the Commis- 
sioners of the 1862 Exhibition. 

A lady sent a stuffed cat which she 
said lived to be fourteen years of age, 
and was known to have killed during his 
life 3270 rats. It followed its mistress 
for miles, and would seize a rabbit now 
and then, and place it at her feet. 

A man dating from Willenhall, Staf- 
fordshire, whose name we withhold, 
wrote as follows: “Oi dont no if hane- 
mals is to be showd but if they be, oi got 
a dog, a bull dog, has ansom has paant 
and he wul kill rots again ony hanimal 
the furrinners can bring —and there be 
chaps here has will fund money to back 
em — All oi wants his a chance at thim 
furrinners if they be goin to bring dogs 
oi must bring em mysel and if you be 
ready oi am —he as kilt 60 rots in 20 
minuts and that as moor on ony furrinner 
can do — you be save on backing ame — 
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send enuff munny to pay me railwa and 
oi wull be wi you,” 

A number of hideous stuffed monstros- 
ities were sent — cats with three heads, 
dogs with six legs, half-dog, half-cat, 
calves with six eyes, four eyes, and nu- 
merous other /usus nature; but the of- 
fice of the Exhibition had not been open 
many months when an American gentle- 
man called to make a proposition of a 
still more “advanced” description. He 
was the fortunate possessor of the em- 
balmed body of Julia Pastrana—a poor 
creature, half-babcon, half-woman — who 
created a sensation in England a few 
years before; and he thought that ar- 
rangements might be made with the 
Commissioners to show this dead won- 
der at sixpence a head. He seemed 
much astounded when his offer was re- 
fused. 

A lady wrote to say that she could pro- 
cure the identical shirt that Charles L 
was executed in. It was composed of 
the finest possible cambric, most elab- 
orately worked, and had been handed 
down to her from early ancestors ; but 
unfortunately it was then in the hands of 
the pawnbroker, who had advanced ten 
pounds upon it. If she could receive 
this sum, and a further amount sufficient 
to buy a glass case for it, this would prove 
one of the greatest attractions in the Ex- 
hibition, and show how superior was the 
needle-work of that age to any produced 
at the present time. 

Another lady sent a large sheet of card- 
board on which only black marks were 
visible, without any outline that could be 
understood, She wrote: “This gentle- 
man is done with charcoal — charcoal, no 
drawing-pencil, simply charred wood, I 
want it exhibited, to show to the world 
that woman's mind is superior to circum- 
stances, and that I, a woman without 
means, am superior to Michael Angelo,” 
The Commissioners sent it back with the 
curt remark: “With thanks; but no 
space.” 

A man who was evidently ahead of the 
time — for no one had then talked about 
cremation — wished to exhibit an appara- 
tus by which a hundred pounds of animal 
matter could be reduced to dust by six 
pounds of charcoal, in a few hours, with- 
out causing an offensive smell. “ This,” 
he said, labelling a small packet contain; 
ing a few ounces of dust, “is all that re- 
mains of a large dog.” The Commission- 
ers were ata ie ‘to see the utility of his 
invention at that period, and therefore 
refused to allow him space. 
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The smallest contribution which was 
declined was a penny loaf of the year 
1801. The applicant Ss space to exhibit 
this loaf said that he believed it to be the 
oldest piece of bread in the world. He 
had offered it to the Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1851, and he now of- 
fered it to the Commissioners of 1862. 
It was purchased by the applicant's father 
sixty years before, when wheat was sell- 
ing at a guinea a bushel; and for the 
purpose of preserving it as a specimen 
of very dear bread, a string net was 
made, in which it had been encased ever 
since, 

A thoughtful friend of the Commis- 
sioners sent a number of small physic 

wders all the way from Baden-Baden. 

hey were as carefully directed as medi- 
cine packets usually are, and were in- 
tended to repair the exhausted constitu- 
tions of the overworked officials. 

A Norwegian sent a chart of the earth, 
to prove that it was not round, but flat; 
and asked that space may be given him 
to lecture in, when he would show how 
blind all the learned mea had been on 
this subject, and would teach the rising 
generation truths that it would be worthy 
of the Exhibition to unfold. 

One person, on the other hand, asked 
that space should be given him to sus- 
pend a pendulum by a link a hundred 
and twenty feet long, and the said pen- 
dulum should show the earth’s diurnal 
movement. This was to some extent 
carried out at the Paris International 
Exhibition, where a pendulum weighing 
upwards of a ton was suspended by a 
thick wire, with numerous swivels upon 
it; underneath, the hours for day and 
night were marked, and the pendulum 
being set going when the sun was at his 
meridian, it marked the time accurately, 
apparently changing its motion, but in 
reality continuing its action from north 
to south, by means of the swivels; the 
presumption being that the surface had 
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changed its position, shewing the earth's 
rotation, 

One gentleman, a Frenchman, of a 
poetic turn of mind, wished to put the 
whole official catalogue into flowing verse, 
and to work up all the minutes, docu- 
ments, and decisions of the Commission- 
ers into an epic poem. 

Of the thousands of applicants for 
space, some professed to produce glass 
eyes so true to nature that none could 
believe them to be artificial; others as- 
serted that they could produce wigs 
superior to the natural hair, and that 
whiskers and moustaches could be so 
fixed upon the face as to give a hirsute 
appearance to the most barefaced indi- 
viduals, There were coffins of the most 
indestructible character ; and specimens 
were absolutely sent of embalmed bodies, 
to prove how mortal flesh can be pre- 
served from decay. Lastly, there was an 
applicant for space who had the elixir of 
life, and only wanted an opportunity of 
some one dying suddenly within the Ex- 
hibition building to prove the miraculous 
power of his mixture. 

As to persons who had found out the 
science of perpetual motion, there were 
at least a score; and of men who were 
prepared to invent a system of flying 
through the air, almost as many. One 
gentleman was so enthusiastic upon this 
subject, that he wished to exhibit an 
aérial machine in action under one of the 
great domes, where he thought he could 
spring up and down like an acrobat in a 
gigantic baby-jamper. When his offer 
was politely declined, he as _ politely 
thanked the Commissioners, feeling that 
their object in refusing him permission 
to exhibit was only to save him from 
making a great personal sacrifice in pre- 
paring his machine. 

We could give numerous other in- 
stances of would-be exhibitors, but have 
said sufficient to prove that it would 
not be difficult to get up an exhibition of 
their inventions all to themselves, 





Apart from the few miles of railway ner 
open in Japan, we hear that the extent to} 
which, during the past three or four years, 
wheeled conveyances have come into fashion, 


is quite astonishing. Both in cities and along 
the high roads, where wheels can be used, the 
Jinrikisha, ot wheeled chair drawn by one 
man, has been substituted for the old Aage, or 


power thus obtained is very considerable, for 
the Aagv with two porters only travelled thirty 
miles a day, whereas nowadays one man 
draws the jinrikisha thirty-five miles in the 
same time. It is said that a Japanese used to 
pay 5%. 6d. for a day's journey in a 

whereas he can now have a jinrikisha for 35. Od., 
the prime cost of the conveyance being about 


litter carried by two men. The saving of ¥ Tos, 





